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— 
Community Christmas celebration at the White House 
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BIND 
YOUR JOURNAL 


e Green leatherette cover 
with gold lettering, as shown 


@ Label-holder on backbone 


for volume identification 


e Holds one year’s issues Handy Reference 


e Strong metal attachments For Desk or Shelf 


e Made especially for the JOURNAL 


JOURNAL BINDER 
e Issues are easy to insert and can be slipped out 


ONLY $3.00 each without unfastening blades. 
POSTPAID e Opens flat 


BIND 
YOUR QUARTERLY 


Payment 


must accompany 
order 


QUARTERLY BINDER 4 


AAHPER BINDER SALES 
sae) ONLY $2.50 each 1201 16th St., N.W. 


POSTPAID Washington 6, D.C. 
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WRITE FOR 


WHAT FIT REALLY 


Fit is a 3-way composite: (1) your program; (2) the function of o 
gy msuit, and (3) its styling. 


For maximum good, your progrom requires your girls’ enthusiastic 
participation. MOORE'S functional good looks fits their basic need 
helps you to get across your training 


Style and fit by MOORE, go hand in hand, naturally. MOORE suits 
ore made practically for pleasure Qs nearly os possible, just born 

for each wearer. A MOORE suit creates liked-to-be-seen-in feeling 
In fact, practical styling is o MOORE concept on which you can make 


capital one certain key to spirited enthusiasm in all your Classes 


MEANS: 


SANFORIZED AND COLORFAST. MOORE Gymweor is Sonforized and 
won't shrink out of fit Or do a ' fade-out 

FIT POR ACTION. Fit where it means most—g-i-v-e for every motion 
Real satisfaction in action 

RUGGED AS A ROCK—PRICED RIGHT. Lock stitched seams; double 
stitching at stress and strain points—MOORE's last longer becouse 
they re built better, And the best is always a bargain 

YEAR ‘ROUND DELIVERY FROM STOCKS ON HAND. Fresh stocks in all 
styles and most colors and sizes always on hand— 12 months of the year 
LEADERSHIP. MOORE originates functional styles. 
but never successfully duplicated 


often imitoted, 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


E.R. MOORE Co. 
932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. Phone RAvenswood 9-7155 


$25-B5 $37-B15 


NEW STYLES ...NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR...WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


(1D Send folder, 


Why Gym Suit Uniformity. 


C) Send the new catalog to me and the following information 


Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We ore interested in 


style color 
Approximate number of girls in our gym classes 


Send us a sample MOORE 


style color 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Colif 
Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


We buy our gym suits: 
C) Direct from monufacturer 
Thru local dealers 

We expect to: 


L) Change from present style used 
() Consider uniform gym suits for first time 


your name title 
school phone 
address 


. 
D47-66 A4-66 A48-66 A44-66 D49-66 
e 
Al2-66 
; : : 
. 
A40-66 $29-B11 $35-B5 if 
| 
| 
FREE CATALOG 
DELIVERY 
| 
| city zone state 
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COORDINATION 
CONFIDENCE 
CONTROL! 


GET THEM ALL for your physical education classes 
through Trampolining, the recognized indoor and outdoor 
gym sport, founded by Nissen, creator of America’s first 
Standard Trampoline and designer of an ever-advancing 
Trampoline today. 


TRAMPOLINING 


Bouncing, spirited action for education and recreation in colleges, high 
schools, Y’s, camps, pools, beaches and armed services. 


Parts—Accessories—Mini-Tramps—Web Beds 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NEW NOW! 
NISSEN 
Model 77-A 
Is Ready 


NISSEN 
TRAMPOLINE”® 


200 A Avenue, N.W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa *Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


YEAR AFTER YEAR — YOUR BEST 
SCHOOL TOWEL BUY! 


and here's why because MeArthur’s Super-Gym and Super 
Turk School Towels are made of the finest long staple, triple- 
twisted, two-ply yarns; full tape rib construction; heavy tape 
selvage edges; full 20" x 40” shrunk size; light weight for 
economical laundering, yet extra strong for extra strength 
they’re good for 350 to 500 launderings! Write today for complete 
information on MeArthur Towels and the economical MeArthur 
School Towel Plan. 


GEO. M A T it BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 


1954 

December 10 
Human Rights Day 

December 23-30 
Women’s Notional Aquatic Forum, Hollywood, 
Florida. 

December 28-30 
College Physical Education Association Con- 
vention, Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 


1955 


January 9-11 
National Conference on the Under-Graduote 
Health Education Minor and the Desirable 
Health Emphases for the Physical Education 
Major, Burlington Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
February 6-10 
National Sporting Goods Association Conven 
tion and Show, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 
February 20-27 
Brotherhood Week 
February 23-26 
Annual meeting of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. Special meetings for 
AAHPER members Feb. 25-26 (see p. 46). 
March 24-26 
Third National Convention, National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
March 30-April 1 
Midwest District Convention, Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
March 30-April 2 
Central District Convention, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 
April 11-15 
Southern District Convention, Hotel Mayo, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
April 13-15 
Northwest District Convention, Lewiston, Idaho 
April 15-17 
Annual Meeting, Midwest Association for Phy- 
sical Education of College Women, Turkey Run 
State Park, Marshall, Indiana. 
April 17-21 
Eastern District Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
April 20-23 
Southwest District Convention, Las Cruces, New 
Mexico. 


Don’t forget to attend the 


CPEA CONVENTION 


Hotel New Yorker, New York City 
DECEMBER 28-30 
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BASKETBALLS 
NOW IN PLAY 
THE COUNTRY! 


Yes, QUBOW is proud of the most complete 
line of fine basketballs anywhere! There 
is a basketball to fit every customer's needs 
and pocketbook 


Every DUBOW Basketball 
is an Outstanding Value! 


HERE THEY ARE! 


MBIO OFFICIAL MOLDED > 
TOP-GRAIN LEATHER COVERED 
BASKETBALL 
MBS Molded grain leather covered basketball! 


© MB 4 Molded cowhide grain basketball ORDER NOW ! 
© MB 2 Molded cowhide leather covered basket. 


© RM 20 5-ply rubber covered molded basket Have DUBOWS complete line 
of basketballs on your shelves 
. eS 4-ply rubber covered molded basket and counters NOW! 
=> B-ply rubber covered molded basket 
© RM 12 All rubber basketball ; : 
\ WORLD'S LARGEST TROPH 
‘ FOOTBALLS FOR CHRISTMAS! Mee NEWARK @ MIAMI 


JANUARY 


COMING «(1955 


NEW YORK STATE STUDY 


A Most Analytical Compilation for Improving Programs 
AN EVER-READY RESOURCE 
FOR 


Evolving Principles—Formulating Policies—Suggesting Procedure 


Send Copies of the Make Check or Money Order payable to: 
NEW YORK STATE AHPER STUDY Kenneth Gearhart, Secretary-Treasurer 

D.A.-N.Y.S.A.H.P.E.R. 

Name 

Mail Order to Cc. R. MANN 

Street 
BOARD of EDUCATION TROY, NEW YORK 

City ’ Zone State $2.00 per Copy 


Administration of Programs—Health—Physical Education —Recreation 
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McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN EDUCATION 
A Textbook for Teachers 


By Cuurrorp L. BRowNELL, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Leo 
Gans, Technical High School, Spring- 
field, Mass., and Turie Z. Maroon, 
Quinnipiac ‘ollege. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. \n press. 


A brief, practical, systematic treatment 
of a subject of great importance to 
school administrators and teachers. 
Techniques of public relations, begin- 
ning from valid concerns for pupil 
progress, are carefully analyzed and 
abundantly illustrated from real situa- 
tions. Congenial and constructive per- 
sonnel relations within schools and 
school systems are treated as basic to 
public relations. The concept of school 
and community partnership leading to 
continued and stronger school support 
is thoroughly developed. 


GOOD HEALTH 
For the Family, Community, and You 


By Nevson W. Wake, NATHAN 
Doscuer, and GLENNA G. Cappy, all 
of Brooklyn College. In press. 


A basie textbook which synthesizes the 
numerous and varied topies, treated 
separately in all previous texts in the 
field, into a unified approach showing 
the combined effects of family, com- 
munity, and personal actions on health. 
Information and facts are stressed. 
Scientific data are included as they re- 
late to good health. This book includes 
all pertinent scientific material, inte- 
grated into a thoroughly synthesized 
presentation that will promote the best 
health in the family, the community, 
and the individual. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


About the 
AUTHORS 


@ Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, research profes- 
sor*of physical education at Univ. of 
Oregon, Eugene, is an Associate Editor 
of the Research Quarterly and Chair- 
man of the Research Council. 


@ Mrs. Ellen D. Fraser is Assistant to the 
Director of Health, Physical Education, 
Athletics, and Safety of the Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C., and super- 
visor of Women’s Health Education and 
Physical Education. 


@ Roland C. Geist, teacher at Roosevelt 
High School in the Bronx, New York, 
is instructor of bicycling at that school. 
He has ridden over 75,000 miles awheel 
and has still had time to write Bicycling 
as a Hobby and Hiking, Camping, and 
Mountaineering. 


@ Eugene Hansen is Area Co-ordinator of 
Physical Activities and Recreation 
Grand Junction Recreation Commission, 
Grand Junction, Colo. Ralph Stocker is 
Park Superintendent with the Grand 
Junction Recreation Commission. 

@ Dr. Elizabeth Hayes, associate professor 
of physical education at the University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, is Chairman 
of AAHPER’s Natl. Section on Dance. 
@ Dr. James H. Humphrey is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education and Health 
at the Univ. of Maryland, College Park. 
@ Dr. Mary E. McCoy, associate professor 
at Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, DeKalb, is supervisor of the Stu- 
dent Teacher program there. 

@ Paul E. Meadows, instructor at State 
Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn., is 
Supervisor of Student Teaching in 
Physical Education. 

@ Dr. Henry J. Montoye is Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Physical Education, 
Health, and Recreation Department at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
@ George T. Sargisson is Executive Director 
of Recreation Promotion and Service, 
Inc., Wilmington 1, Delaware, and 
President-Elect of the American Rec- 
reation Society. 

@ Marie Swanson, R.N., nursing consultant 
with the American Public Health As- 
sociation, is also the author of the book, 
Nursing in the Community Program. 


@ Edward H. Thacker is Recreation Ana- 
lyst with the District of Columbia Rec- 
reation Department, Washington, D. C. 
@ Dr. Maude J. Yancey, associate professor 
of health and physical education at 
Southern University, Baton Rouge, La., 
is in charge of health instruction. * 


better FIT makes better SWIMMERS 


Plenty of give and take for active swimmers 


in these fine suits .. . keep their form fitting 
comfort in and out of the pool. 


OCEAN POOL SWIM SUITS 
JERSEY KNIT SUITS 


KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes in Copen - Royal - Scarlet - Green 
Standard Form Fitting Model SIZES: 22-46 
#147 Skirtless, $21 dz. - #1497 Front Skirt, $30 dz. 

Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model SIZES: 32-42 
#140 Skirtless, $30 dz. - 361450 Front Skirt, $36 dz. 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 


FINE YARN, SIZES: 24-42 

#30 50 di 
COPE ROYAL - SCARLET 

#20 Pg $13. 50 dz OXFORD GREY 

SEND for CATALOG B of complete SWIM line 


CEAN POOL SUPPLY C0. 


866 SIXTH AVE NEW) YORK I. NY 
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OUR COVER 

THE LIGHTING of the White 
House Christmas tree by the 
President of the United States 
is celebrated throughout the 
Nation. Read the fascinating 
story of Christmas recreation 
in the Capital, as told by the 
D. C. Recreation Department 
(p. 8). Cover photo by Abbie 
Rowe, courtesy National Park 
Service. 


END-OF-THE-YEAR HELPS 
THE INDEX for Volume 25 
of the JOURNAL is found on 
pages 59 to 64. Don’t miss 
the special JOURNAL and QUAR- 
TERLY binder offer (inside 
front cover). 


A GLANCE AHEAD 
HEALTH INSTRUCTION 
will be January’s emphasis. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before the 
date of the issue with which it is to take 
effect. Address 


Circulation ou 
1201 16th St., 
Washington 6, 


Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage 
Magazines will not be delivered to your 
former address once the Post Office 
has been notified of your address change’ 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent 
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Official magazine of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
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Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, National Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
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THE MOST VERSATILE 
SOUND SYSTEM 
EVER DESIGNED FOR 


COMMUNITY 
and GROUP 
RECREATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


REK-O-KUT 


A complete, self-contained, port- 
able high fidelity sound system 
that fills many important needs in 
the field of group activities... 


As CONTINUOUSLY VARIABLE 
SPEED PHONOGRAPH 


As PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 
As o HIGH FIDELITY RADIO 


PRICED FROM 


$979" 


with 
Magnetic Pickup 


The Rhythmaster is equipped with 
either single or twin speakers, or 
can be used in conjunction with any 
existing PA speaker system. In- 
doors or outdoors, the Rhythmaster 
is invaluable in directing group 
activities. 


| 
For complete details use this coupon: 
REK-O-KUT COMPANY Dept. SM-8 
38-01 Queens Bivd., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Pieose send me information concerning the 
Rhythmoster. Also include literature covering: 
Dise Recorders Record Turntables 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


city ZONE STATE 


Readers—here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

Ten years ago an exercise physiolo 
gist would have hastened to give his 
advice on the subject of warm-up. Now, 
the prudent researcher must simply say, 
“We know less about it now than we 
did then.” (See the 1953 edition of 
Karpovich, Physiology of Muscular Ac- 
tivity, p. 14). Since most coaches know 
the value of warm-up, and are quite 
happy with the status quo, perhaps we 
should keep our scientific noses out of 
the matter. Unfortunately, there are 
increasing indications that under con- 
trolled conditions the procedure is no 
more effective than gelatin feeding. In 
1940, testimonials on the specific value 
of gelatin for athletes were so common 
as to surfeit the market, but this mar- 
velous substance has since lost its magic. 

Curiously, the cultural pattern for 
warm-up in the Antipodes is very differ- 
ent from ours. Dr. Maxwell Howell 
(University of British Columbia) has 
informed the writer that Australian 
athletes are convinced that their Ameri- 
can colleagues are quite insane, other- 
wise they would not follow the strange 
custom of fatiguing the participant be- 
fore he is permitted to exert himself. 
Every trainer and coach down there is 
convinced of the merits of their pro- 
cedure—the athlete relaxes while the 
muscles of his masseur receive the phys- 
iological benefits of the warm-up. 

FRANKLIN M. HENRY 
Professsr, University of 
California, Berkeley 


Dr. Henry's comments are made in reaction to 
John Warner's article “Warm-up for Cross Coun- 
try” in the September JOURNAL. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

You may be interested to know that 
the notes on pitching in the Softball 
Guide you sent me last spring were in- 
strumental in the training of a young 
pitcher, who I believe will be a credit 
to WAC softball teams for some time 
to come, My team, incidentally, became 
the Yokohama 1954 Women’s Softball 
Champions and placed third in the All- 
Japan tourney. While we cannot give 
the Softball Guide credit for the com- 
plete victory, it helped a great deal. 

Ist Lt. EpDITH STRAW 

Hq. 2d Transport Command C 

APO 503, San Francisco 
AAHPER members should know about the official 
guides for women’s sports, published by NSGWS 
(see page 50). 


DEAR EDITOR: 

The majority of people not in our 
field have a limited and, more often than 
not, an outdated idea regarding it. 

I feel that the JOURNAL has done 
much to help people better understand 
what our objectives are, and how we 
are attempting to reach them. The 
articles in it are so varied in scope that 
almost anyone reading a copy can find 
something of interest. 

Your feature on ways of using the 
JOURNAL assists the students in think- 
ing for themselves and assists the 
teacher in giving them ideas on how to 
best utilize it. 

I doubt that the JOURNAL could be 
the success it is without the worthwhile 
contributiens made by the subscribers. 

BARBARA ROBINSON 

Phys. Educ. Major, 

New York Univ. 
Articles, news items, etc. submitted for the 
JOURNAL are always welcome and will be care- 


fully considered. We hope all our student read- 
ers use our “JOURNAL Goes to Class.” ® 


FENCING 


EQUIPMENT 


by Master Craftsmen 


For 2 of 200, fencing belongs in your program. Requiring a minimum 
of space and simple, inexpensive equipment, it is the perfect activity 
for both men and women, We manufacture and design the best and 
least expensive weapons and accessories for beginners and experts 


Texts, free consul- 
tation and equip: 
ment plans avail 
able. 
We are experts in setting up ond assisting 
schools, organizations and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and to cooperate with other 
recreational and competitive fencing organi- 
zations. 
Write Department J for New Catalog. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


EAST STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. GRamercy 7-5790 
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Delegates attending the Washington Conference on the College Physical Education Program. 


Highlights of the Washington Conference on the 
Physical Education Program for College Men and Women 


NEEDED Conference 


on the Physical Education Pro- 
gram for College Men and Women 
convened in the National Education 
Association Building in Washington, 
D. C., October 4-6. Its purpose was 
to define general principles or propo- 
sitions which might be used as guides 
in developing and promoting that 
phase of the total physical education 
program which is common to all 
college students. 

Attending the conference were 115 
delegates, of whom 96 men and 
women (48 of each) represented 83 
different colleges and 19 persons 
represented co-operating agencies. 
Thirty-seven states and the District 
of Columbia were represented. 


LEADERSHIP 

The conference was sponsored 
jointly by the AAHPER, the College 
Physical Education Association, and 
the National Association for Physical 
Education of College Women. Co- 
Chairmen of the conference were 
Laura Huelster and Herman Schnell. 
Other members of the Steering Com- 
mittee included Dudley Ashton, How- 
ard Leibee, Rachel Bryant, and 
George Anderson. 


HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


by JOHN H. SHAW 


Conference Director 


Leaders and recorders included: 
Emily Andrews, William Burghardt, 
L. C. Butler, Arthur Daniels, William 
Dunn, Margaret Fox, Esther French, 
Sue Hall, Clifford Lewis, James Long, 
Margaret McCall, Thomas McDon- 
ough, William Meredith, Gladys 
Scott, Herman Segrest, Caroline Sin- 
clair, Carrie Spencer, Gladys Swan- 
son, M. C. Wakefield, and Kathryn 
Weber. The high quality of leader- 
ship provided by this group was an 
inspiration to all the delegates and 
contributed in no small measure to 
the success of the conference. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

Representatives of 16 organizations 
reported briefly on the purposes of 
their groups and presented problems 
to be considered by the conference. 
They then joined discussion groups 
and functioned as delegates and con- 
sultants. 


GROUP SESSIONS 

The over-all pattern of the con- 
ference called for general sessions, 
followed by smaller working group 
sessions. Final reports were pre- 
sented in general session and sug- 
gestions were made by the delegates 


for editing each group report. Fol- 
lowing reports by the Proceedings 
Committee, co-chaired by Ruth Rus- 
sell and Richard Mackey; the Evalu- 
ative Criteria Committee chaired by 
Charles Cowell; and the Implementa- 
tion Committee chaired by Ruth Wil- 
son, the conference was adjourned. 


HIGH POINTS 

Looking back on the conference, 
there were many high points that 
could be singled out for special men- 
tion. Over and over again partici- 
pants commented on the wonderful 
spirit that prevailed. Delegates took 
their duties seriously and yet man- 
aged to have a good time while they 
worked. 

The demonstrated ability of men 
and women to work together on 
common problems was mentioned 
many times. 


FOUR MAJOR AREAS 

The topics submitted in advance by 
delegates for possible 
were classified into the four major 
areas of Philosophy and Objectives, 
Administration, Program, and Evalu- 
ation. Therefore, these four sub- 


discussion 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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HE GLIMMER OF tinsel and the 
T sparkling eyes of our children 
make the Christmas Season a never- 
to-be-forgotten period in the lives 
of all of us. Whether it be in the 
school, on the playground, at the 
Church, the village square, or in the 
home, Christmas calls for something 
special, and we as leaders of today’s 
children are ever ready with new 
ideas, activities, and projects which 
contribute to the aura of good tidings 
and happiness at this season. 

In this regard Washington has a 
dual responsibility: to provide for its 
own inhabitants, and, as the Capital 
of the Nation, to symbolize the na- 
tional recognition of this holiday 
season. The District of Coiumbia 


4 


4 
Recreation Department contributes 
to both of these functions. 


PARTIES 

All neighborhood playgrounds plan 
parties for their youngsters. The 
pre-school age child is feted in the 
morning play program conducted by 
the Department. In the afternoon 
elementary school children are given 
a party, and in the evening the teen- 
agers are invited to a party or Christ- 
mas dance. In some instances, parties 
are held in conjunction with those 
of adjacent schools with the joint 
efforts of teachers and recreation 
leaders. 

Many times the parties have an 
unselfish theme in keeping with the 
spirit of Christmas giving. A few 
years ago, one group decided to col- 
lect warm.clothing for displaced per- 
sons in Korea. Accordingly, they 
planned a “Christmas Mitten Party” 
and required each one coming to the 
party to bring some article of cloth- 
ing that could be sent to Korea. In- 
vitations to the party were handmade 
and shaped like little Christmas trees 
with tiny felt mittens hanging from 
the branches. Larger mitten trees 
were used as posters in nearby school 
buildings and stores. 

Last year, a group of teen-agers 
started well before Christmas to 
make gifts which they would dis- 
tribute to children confined to a 


Capital Transit Photo 


Caroling streetcar ready to go 
on its annual trip downtown. 


* School and community join 
in Christmas celebration 
the Nation’s Capital 


neighborhood hospital during the 
Christmas season. For the most part, 
these gifts were simple craft articles 
made on the playground. At the 
hospital the teen-agers sang carols, 
distributed their gifts, and did much 
to raise the spirits of those less for- 
tunate than they. 


CAROLING STREETCAR 

One of the most picturesque pro- 
grams in the city is the annual carol- 
ing streetcar which travels through 
the downtown shopping section for 
two evenings just before Christmas. 
Approximately 60 children each eve- 
ning participate in the hour-long ser- 
enade to late shoppers and home- 
ward-bound workers. 

Caroling streetcars have been an 
annual tradition in Washington since 
their first trip in 1938. The car is 
decorated in holiday trimmings with 
lighted wreaths in the windows 
framed with pine branches. Christ- 
mas trees are placed at the front and 
rear of the car, and signs on the 
sides wish all a “Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year from the D. C. 
Recreation Department.” Children 
are dressed in red or green capes 
and hats and sing carols to the ac- 
companiment of a little red piano 
which is bolted firmly to the floor. 
A public address system on the roof 
broadcasts the carols to the commu- 
nity. 


PLAYGROUND 
Playground leaders always co-op- 
erate in neighborhood observances of 
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the Christmas season. In many cases 
the playground is the scene of such 
a celebration and the children always 
have a part in the program. A typical 
program consists of plays and enter- 
tainment by the children, the singing 
of carols, a short message of good 
wishes by an outstanding community 
leader, and the lighting of the lights 
on a large outdoor community Christ- 
mas tree. 

The programs have the full co- 
operation of all groups in the com- 
munity, the businessmen, citizens’ 
associations, Rotary, Lions and other 
service clubs, the churches, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, the schools and 
Recreation Department. Time, effort, 
and expenses are shared by all in- 
terested organizations and their con- 
certed efforts insure the success of 
the celebration. 


WHITE HOUSE TREE 

On a city-wide scope, the Recre- 
ation Department co-operates with 
other organizations in the lighting 
of a Christmas tree on the back lawn 
of the White House. Symbolically, 
this tree is that of the President of 
the United States and is displayed 
not only for the people of the District 
of Columbia but for the entire Na- 
tion. The first ceremony of the Na- 
tional Community Christmas Tree 


HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


D. C. Recreation Department 


Streetcar carolers symbolize the Christmas spirit for the community 


was celebrated on Christmas Eve, 
1923, when the Community Center 
Department (now the’ Recreation 
Department) and the Electrical In- 
stitute of Washington arranged for 
the President to light a tree which 
had been presented to him by the 
University of Vermont. Today, the 
celebration takes on national impor- 
tance and is broadcast and telecast 
to all parts of the Nation. 
Traditionally, the U. S. Marine 
Band plays at every Christmas Eve 
ceremony of the tree. It is customary 
to begin each celebration with a con- 


EDWARD 


H. 
THACKER 


Recreation Analyst, 


D. C. Recreation Department 


cert, an invocation by a local min- 
ister, to sing traditional carols in 
cluding the “Cantique de Noel,” and 
to have a Boy Scout and a Girl Scout 
give greetings from the people of 
Washington to the President and the 
wife of the President. In alternate 
years, a Camp Fire Girl represents 
the girls on the program. A message 
from the President, the lighting of 
the tree, and a benediction closes the 
program. 

Although this is not specifically a 
children’s event, they are not over- 
looked and frequently high school 
choruses or orchestras have contri- 
buted to the program. Boy and Girl 
Scouts are ushers each year and a 
contingent High School 
Cadet Corps acts as an escort for the 
President and other high officials. 


BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 

During the holiday period between 
Christmas and New Year's, the city’s 
playgrounds are open ail day long 
with regular and spetial activities 
planned for the time when Christmas 
toys have lost their novelty. 

The greatest activity of this period 
is the annual Christmas Basketball 
Tournament for boys and girls. Al- 
most every gymnasium in town is 
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required to accommodate the 200 
teams that enter this event. Competi- 
tion is divided according to age and 
skill with emphasis placed on those 
who are not members of any high 
school or prep school team. Special 
classes are reserved for those with 
team experience. In recent years, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce has 
sponsored this tournament by pro- 
viding awards to members of the 
winning teams. 


PART OF OUR CULTURE 

The celebration of Christmas is an 
integral part of our culture and as 
such is readily assimilated into all 
areas of our living, the home, the 
Church, the school, work, and recrea- 
tion. It is important that we are 
constantly aware of the real meaning 
of Christmas and make sure that 
all activities are conducted with the 
dignity and reverence required of 
such a holiday. With this thought in 
mind, the Recreation Department 
serves the City of Washington with 
activities for children, youth, and 
adults during the exciting pre-Christ- 
mas season and the week-long school 
vacation period prior to the New 
Year. 


SUPPORT THE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FILM 


A film that will depict a well- 
rounded and integrated program of 
physical education for all children 
and youth is now in production. It 
will be in color and will be a sound 
film 27 minutes in running time. 

Sponsoring organizations are: 
AAHPER, CPEA, NAPECW, So- 
ciety of State Directors of HPER, 
and The Athletic Institute. (See 
Sept. JOURNAL, p. 47). 

The film will cost at least $20,000. 
Contributions in any amount are en- 
couraged. Send your contributions to 
Physical Education Film, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Highlights of Conference 


(Continued from page 7) 


groups were established as discussion 
groups. 


STRENGTHS 

No doubt the fine committee re- 
ports, evolved after only about ten 
hours of group meetings, reflected 
the fine leadership within the various 
groups aod the splendid attitude of 
participants as exemplified in the 
following statements on strengths of 
the conference listed by the dele- 
gates: 

“The democratic process of give and 
take -no effort made to force pre-con- 
ceived pattern.” 

“A respectful attitude toward others’ 
opinion and a sincere desire upon the part 
of all members to make whatever contribu- 
tion they could.” 

“The desire of all to work together and 
reach agreement in spite of firm convictions 
of long standing.” 

“Good feeling among participants.” 

“Everyone seemed dedicated to attend, 
give, and work—and I mean work.” 

“The recognition of the worth of the 
problems with which the conference was 
concerned.” 

“The extent to which morally and ethi- 
cally sound precepts prevailed in due time 
and after due consideration.” 

“A 100% participation—everybody had 
the opportunity to participate.” 

Terminology gave us bad 
moments. For example, the titles 
“Required Program,” “Service Pro- 
gram,” “Instructional Program,” 
among others, were applied to the 
college physical education program 
during the three days, but objections 
to all these terms were raised by 
some delegates on the ground that 
none was completely accurate. There 
was complete agreement as to what 
was under discussion, but naming it 
aptly proved another thing. 

Many delegates mentioned the 
presence of people from co-operating 
agencies as one of the strongest 
points of the conference. 

Outside the actual conference 
meetings, the local hospitality com- 
mittee, chaired by Dorothy Deach, 
provided several long-to-be-remem- 
bered extra-curricular experiences. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Probably the most apt summary of 
the worth of the conference is the 
following excerpt from a_partici- 
pant’s letter: 


“Our diversity is both our strength and 
our weakness, of course, but more working 
conferences like this one in the development 
of ideas and harmonization of points of 
view will do more than anything else I 
can think of to give us the strength of unity 
in diversity.” 

The Report of the Conference will 
be available early in 1955. A Joint 
Committee on Implementation will 
concern itself with vigorous and con- 
tiuous promotion of the total implica- 
tions of the conference. Members of 
this committee are: Herman 
Schnell (CPEA), University of Flo- 
rida, chairman; Laura Huelster 
(NAPECW), University of Ili- 
nois, secretary; Dudley Ashton 
(NAPECW), University of Nebras- 
ka; Jack Byrom (AAHPER), Okla- 
homa A & M; H. B. Hunsaker 
(AAHPER), Utah State Agricul- 
tural College; Howard Leibee 
(CPEA), University of Michigan; 
G. F. Loebs (CPEA), Colby College; 
Josephine Rogers (AAHPER), Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; Ruth Wilson 
(NAPECW), University of Wash- 
ington. Rachel Bryant, AAHPER 
Consultant in Physical Education 
and Girls and Women’s Sports, is our 
Staff Liaison. Members of the As- 
sociation are encouraged to write to 
any member of the above committee, 
with carbon copies to the committee 
chairman and the AAHPER sstaff 
liaison. Several local, state and dis- 
trict conferences are already being 
planned as a follow-up to the Wash- 
ington Conference. Other methods 
of implementing the conference 
which were planned by the conference 
members are: reporting of confer- 
ence recommendations profes- 
sional journals and periodicals of co- 
operating groups and allied organiza- 
tions;! promotion of joint programs 
and special meetings with other or- 
ganizations, with particular emphasis 
on meetings involving presidents, 
deans, and other key administrators ; 
the full utilization of all existing 
channels in their respective organi- 
zations to promote the concerns of 
the conference; and reporting back 
to the conference members periodi- 
cally. 


1A forthcoming issue of the JOURNAL 
will carry excerpts from these recommen- 
dations, which will be published in full in 
the Conference Report. 
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National Conference on Facilities 


Your suggestions for revising the 1947 Guide for 
Planning Facilities are invited by January 15 


HE NATIONAL Conference on 
T Facilities for Athletics, Recrea- 
tion, Physical and Health Education 
is planning to revise and improve 
the Guide for Planning Facilities for 
Athletics, Recreation, Physical and 
Health Education (published in 1947) 
and to further implement the pur- 
poses of the Conference. The con- 
ference is composed of 14 national 
organizations working together on 
facilities for programs which are 
functionally planned and adequate 
for achieving generally accepted 
goals. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Conference is composed of a repre- 
sentative of each of the member 
organizations. Committee officers re- 
cently elected are: Chairman—Cas- 
well M. Miles, chief, Physical Educa- 
tion, Recreation, and Camping, New 
York State Education Department; 
Vice-Chairman—Milo F. Christian- 
sen, superintendent of recreation, 
District of Columbia; Treasurer— 
Theodore P. Bank, president, Athletic 
Institute; Secretary—Harold K. Jack, 
supervisor, Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, Safety and Recreation, Virginia 
State Education Department. 

The American Association of 
School Administrators is the spon- 
soring organization for the Confer- 
ence. Proposals have been approved 
for inviting the National Conference 
on State Parks, the National Recrea- 
tion Association, and the American 
Institute of Architects to join the 
Conference. 


STUDIES BEING MADE 

Plans for the revision and imple- 
mentation of the Guide call for a 
thorough study of it and for pro- 
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by CASWELL M. MILES 


Chief, Bureau of Physical Education, 
Recreation, and Camping 
New York State Education Department 


posals for more effective planning 
and construction of such facilities. 
Each member of the Executive Com- 
mittee is responsible for getting a 
committee of his organization to 
make a study. Reports are to be sent 
by committee chairmen to Harold K. 
Jack, State Education Department, 
Richmond, Virginia, by January 15. 
In addition, the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee is charged with 
the responsibility of getting such a 
study made by key individuals. Re- 
ports from these individuals, as well 
as from the AAHPER, are to be sent 
to Caswell M. Miles, State Education 
Department, Albany, New York. 


NEXT MEETING 

Jackson M. Anderson, now 
sultant in Recreation and Outdoor 
Education for the AAHPER, will as- 
sist in organization of the study 
materials and in the advance work 
necessary to the conduct of a success- 
ful conference. The next meeting of 
the Executive Committee is sched- 
uled for Washington, D. C., Febru- 
ary 2 and 3. 

The committee will at this time 
consider the results of the study and 
approve plans for revision of the 
Guide and for carrying out the pur- 
poses of the conference. At the last 
meeting of the Executive Committee, 
they considered advance work on cer- 
tain sections of the Guide and sched- 
uling of another workshop similar to 
the first workshop at Jackson Mills 
in 1946. 


SUGGESTIONS INVITED 

Members of the AAHPER are cor- 
dially invited to make a careful study 
of the Guide and the purposes of the 
conference and to send recommenda- 


Con- 


tions and suggestions to C. M. Miles, 
State Education Department, Albany, 
New York by January 15. 


The following items are listed to 
aid in such a study and to facilitate 
collation of the recommendations: 

1. Suggestions for better organization of 

the Guide. 

2. Where should the Guide be more 

specific? 

3. Where is the Guide too specific, if any 

place? 
4. Where can apparent duplications be 
eliminated? 
>. Are there gaps which need to be taken 
care of in the Guide? 
6. What specific suggestions do you have 
for each chapter? 


Any suggestions for 
new chapters 

7. What standards should be established 
for site selection; what are the pro 
cedures and policies for getting co 
operative action in acquiring sites and 
developing facilities for these pro 
grams? 

x. Do the tables need clarification and 
adjustment? 

9% What drawings and illustrative de 
signs are needed? 

10. What additional information is needed 
in the planning of school and com 
munity facilities for music, dramaties, 
arts and crafts, and physical educa 
tion so that they are more functional 
for recreation programs? 

11. What material should be added to aid 
in the modernizing of school buildings 
and the enlargement of school sites” 

12. What are the “musts” for the new 
Guide? 

13. Is there a need for a more complete 
statement on philosophy, such as a 
broad statement on the concept of the 
total program in terms of the facilities 
in the community, and the resources 
of the community? 

14. What is needed in the way of sugges 
tions or things to avoid, such as items 
listed on page 47 of the present Guide? 

15. Any other comments you may wish 
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Left: Baseball side, with 
press booths above. 


Below: Football side of 


stadium. 


A Dual-Purpose Stadium 


by EUGENE HANSEN 


Physical Activities and Recreation Co-ordinator 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


and 
RALPH STOCKER 


Park Superintendent, Grand Junction, Colorado 


football and baseball 
stadium makes it possible to op- 
erate a very flexible program in rec- 
reation, as well as serving the com- 
munity for other purposes. The sta- 
dium lends itself to baseball on one 
side, with a well-lighted area, and 
softball games can be going on at 
the same time on the football field. 

We have put on outdoor operas 
and have used the area for folk dance 
festivities. We use the football side 
for our track meets. This side is also 
used for exhibitions, for industrial 
displays, and lends itself to commu- 
nity singing, band concerts, model 
airplane exhibitions, as well as serv- 
ing the college and high school for 
football. 
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CONSTRUCTION 

Our dual football and baseball sta- 
dium at Grand Junction, Colorado, 
was constructed in 1949 at a cost of 
approximately $66,000. The money 
was raised through a bond issue. The 
cost did not include the gates, the 
dividing fence or the hard surface 
from gates to stadium, nor any of 
the dugouts, backstops, ete. 

In the center section, behind the 
glass brick, are located two separate 
dressing rooms equipped with lock- 
ers, drinking fountains, showers, and 
lavatories. There is separate room 
for the referees and directly in the 
center between the two shower rooms 
is a room which houses all the elec- 
trical switches and hot-water heat- 
ing units, which are electrical. 


On the deck facing the baseball 
field are the public restrooms and 
concession quarters. The restrooms 
are divided and a gate closes the 
aisle to keep the crowd separated 
when both sides of the stadium are 
used at the same time. The only parts 
of this stadium which require paint- 
ing are the seats, restrooms, conces- 
sion and press quarters. 

The capacity of the football field 
is around 2,200 and the baseball side 
is around 1,000. The stadium is con- 
structed of all steel and concrete ex- 
cepting the seats and the front of the 
rooms on the deck which are of 
wood. Concrete sections for the up- 
per deck were all pre-run in forms 
and put in place after the steel 
frameworks were erected. The low- 
er section was formed and run right 
where it was to remain. All bolts 
and seat anchors and sockets for rail- 
ings were placed in the concrete at 
the time of running. 


SERVES COMMUNITY 

Our stadium serves a community 
of approximately 35,000. Although, 
on occasion, the seating of the stadi- 
um itself is not sufficient, the addi- 
tion of temporary bleacher seats 
those larger crowds without nearly 
the expense that would be involved 
if this construction was designed to 
take care of the peak loads. 

One of the interesting features of 
the stadium is the radio and press 
booths which rest high on the stadi- 
um and overlook either field through 
tempered glass fronts. Public ad- 
dress systems are operated for each 
side, and this lends much to the 
splendor of the program. We find 
our dual stadium very practical. * 


DESIRABLE 
ATHLETIC 
COMPETITION 
_ for CHILDREN 


48 pp. 50c each 


AAHPER, 1201-—16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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TEACHERS NEED 
HEALTH FACTS 


by MAUDE J. YANCEY 


Southern University, Baton Rouge, La. 


ually being thought of as an 
integral part of the entire education 
curriculum and not as some rainy 
day subject tacked on to the real 
school program. With this growing 
recognition comes the responsibility 
to improve the education in health 


EDUCATION is grad- 


being offered by our educational in-. 


stitutions. 

This is particularly true in refer- 
ence to the schools engaged in pre- 
paring teachers. 

sefore we can improve the health 
education of prospective teachers, we 
must ascertain what are their un- 
founded health beliefs and practices. 
A study designed to discover some 
of the health misconceptions held by 
prospective secondary and elementary 
teachers in Negro colleges of North 
Carolina was recently conducted. 


MISCONCEPTIONS STUDIED 

The misconceptions treated in the 
study related to 11 major problem 
areas of health in North Carolina. 
The selected areas were nutrition, 
aleohol and tobacco, mental health, 
sex education, venereal disease, tu- 
berculosis, other communicable dis- 
eases, oral hygiene, personal and en- 
vironmental health, chronic diseases, 
and maternal and child health. The 
factors considered were the health 
problem areas listed above, the col- 
lege attended, the sex, classification, 
field of specialization, and residence 
of the student. 

A true-false type of checklist of 
170 statements was the major instru- 
ment used in the collection of data. 
This checklist was tested for validity, 
reliability, and clearness by use of a 
trial test, the jury technique, and in- 
terviews. The test instrument was 
then administered to 1,115 prospec- 
tive teachers in Negro colleges of 
North Carolina. 
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Analysis of the data showed that 
belief in health misconceptions was 
prevalent among all groups studied. 
Sixty-six per cent believed more than 
one-fourth of the misconceptions, and 
21 per cent believed more than one- 
third. On the average, 28.5 per cent 
of the statements were missed per 
student. 

The marked prevalence of these 
health misconceptions was not influ- 
enced greatly by the college attended, 
the sex, classification, or the field of 
specialization of the student. The 
greatest difference was found be- 
tween secondary education students 
and elementary students. The ele- 
mentary education students believed 
an average of 30.6 per cent of the 
misconceptions and the secondary 
education students believed an aver- 
age of 26.5 percent of the miscon- 
ceptions. This difference was _ not 
statistically significant. 


FINDINGS 

The findings indicated that females 
believed slightly more misconceptions 
than did the males, and the juniors 
slightly more than the seniors. There 
were no important differences be- 
tween the number and kind of mis- 
conceptions held by the students at- 
tending each of the 11 colleges. The 
findings indicated that students liv- 
ing in rural areas believed in a larger 
number of misconceptions than did 
the students living in urban areas. 

The data showed that many mis- 
conceptions relating to each of the 
selected health problem areas were 
believed by prospective teachers in 
Negro colleges of North Carolina. 
Misconceptions were more prevalent, 
however, in the areas of personal and 
environmental health and tubercu- 
losis than in the other areas. 

The most popular misconceptions 
in one group of prospective teachers 


were generally the most popular in 
the other groups. The five statements 
listed below were among the 15 most- 
frequently-missed items for all stu- 
dents. These statements were: 


1. Physical exercise in fresh air is essen- 
tial to good health. 

2. It is necessary to health to open the 
windows in the bedroom at night. 

3. Everyone should engage in daily deep- 
breathing exercise to keep the lungs 
healthy. 

4. A blind person has a very keen sense 
of touch and hearing because the 
strength normally in the eyes has gone 
to the other sense organs and made 
them more sensitive. 

5. Many of the mouthwash preparations 
on the market are effective for killing 
germs in the mouth. 


The study showed that the educa- 
tional experiences provided for the 
prospective teachers in Negro col- 
leges of North Carolina have failed 
markedly to eliminate unfounded be- 
liefs about health. 

Health education must be directed 
toward the elimination of prevalent 
unfounded beliefs about health. 


IMPLICATIONS 

There is definite need to make use 
of all educational tools and methods 
which will improve the health educa- 
tion program for prospective teach- 
ers. Checklists similar to the one in 
this study can be used to determine 
the most prevalent misconceptions 
and undesirable practices of the stu- 
dents, to create student interest, and 
to motivate students to examine 
critically their health beliefs and 
habits. 

The findings of this study are par- 
ticularly significant to health edu- 
cators because they apply to prospec- 
tive teachers. The prevalence of un- 
founded beliefs about health in these 
students is likely to influence not 
only their own attitudes and practices 
but will in all probability influence 
the beliefs and, therefore, the health 
attitudes and practices of the chil- 
dren whom they will soon teach. If 
the colleges fail to improve the health 
program along the lines indicated by 
the study, they fail not only the stu- 
dents within their walls, but the 
thousands of school children whom 
these teachers may teach. We must 
meet this challenge. * 
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In the small high school, the coach and 


physical education director might be called 


HE COACH AND Physical Edu- 
oo. Director of the small high 
school occupies a position which in- 
volves tremendous versatility in 
terms of the functions which he is 
called upon to perform. Indeed, he 
should be the foremost candidate for 
all-time All-American honors for the 
title of “Jack-of-all-trades.” 

In a two-year study which I con- 
ducted on a nation-wide basis, an 
attempt was made to identify the 
numerous duties performed by per- 
sons engaged in public school physi- 
cal education programs. Out of this 
analysis, there was derived abundant 
data on the activities of physical edu- 
‘ation personnel serving in various 
sized communities and under varying 
conditions. It should be pointed out 
here that the participants in the 
study were individuals who had been 
adjudged by competent authority as 
men who were carrying on the best 
practices in the field and who had 
demonstrated a highly professional 
attitude toward their work. 


IMPORTANCE OF DUTIES 

The material in this article repre- 
sents a small segment of the entire 
study, and pertains to the degree of 
IMPORTANCE which the Coach and 
Physical Education Director in the 
small high school attaches to the 
functions he must perform. 

The phase of the study reported 
here pools the opinions of 36 pro- 
fessional persons throughout the 
country who hold the title of “Coach 
and Physical Education Director.” 
Two-thirds of them have positions in 
high schools located in communities 
with 5,000 to 15,000 population, while 
the remaining one-third are situated 
in high schools located in communi- 
ties with less than 5,000 population. 

It will be recognized that the ac- 
tivities of the Coach and Physical 
Education Director of the small high 
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“COACH -- Jack-of-all-trades” 


by JAMES H. HUMPHREY 


University of Maryland 


school will be executed with varying 
degrees of frequency. Some will be 
performed as often as once a day, 
while others may take place on a 
semi-annual or annual basis. How- 
ever, the purpose here is to present 
the relative importance of the activi- 
ties without regard to frequency. 


LIST OF ACTIVITIES 

The activities are listed in rank 
order of Importance as rated by the 
36 men and categorized as Extreme 
Importance, Considerable Importance, 
Moderate Importance, and Some Im- 
portance. 
Extreme Importance 

1. Teach regular’ physical education 
classes. 
Supervise sanitary conditions of physi- 


cal education and athletic facilities. 

3%. Evaluate facilities, equipment, and sup 
plies, including inspection for safety 
hazards and cleanliness. 

4. Administer first aid. 

5. Participate in planning of new facili- 
ties. 

6. Develop plan for budgeting and ae- 
counting. 

7. Provide plan for inventory of equip- 
ment including cleaning, storage, and 
identification such as stenciling. 

8. Co-ordinate program with other de- 
partments. 

9%. Do independent study for professional 
growth. 

10. Supervise or conduct intramural pro- 
gram. 


Considerable Importance to 

Extreme Importance 

11. Provide plan for issue and return of 
equipment and supplies used by pupils. 

12. Teach corrective classes in physical edu- 
cation. 

13. Counsel pupils on various problems 
and make referrals when necessary to 
proper persons. 

14. Develop plan for participation of com- 
munity professional people in school 
program, i.e., physicians and dentists. 

15. Develop plan for purchase of equipment 
and supplies. 

16. Make preparations for interscholastic 
contests including preparation of facili 
ties, advertising, etc. 

17. Participate in physical examinations. 


18. Schedule contests for athletic teams. 
! 


19. Attend to office routine necessary to 
performance of duties including cor- 
respondence and clerical duties. 

20. Provide plan for public relations for 


department. 

Considerable Importance 

21. Prepare directions on care and use of 
equipment. 

22. Teach related subjects such as health 
and safety. 

23. Interview prospective staff members. 

24. Supervise sanitary conditions of build- 
ing including lunch rooms, rest rooms, 
etc. 

25. Develop courses of study or syllabuses. 

26. Provide for modified program for handi- 
capped. 

27. Arrange for transportation for athletic 
teams. 

28. Check eligibility of athletes. 

29. Prepare budget and receipt of expendi- 
tures of athletic teams. 

30. Direct community playgrounds (sum 
mer only). 

$31. Prepare schedule for classes. 

32. Do advanced study at college or univer- 
sity. 

33. Organize classes. 

34. Attend meetings of professional or- 
ganizations. 

35. Evaluate and select all types of instruc- 
tional materials. 

36. Participate in planning of physical edu- 
cation clinics. 

37. Provide a plan for the development of 
student leaders. 

38. Orient new staff members in the school 
system. 

39. Act as critic teacher for college or uni- 
versity student teachers. 

10. Co-operate in programs of youth or- 
ganization (YMCA, CYO, Boy Scouts, 
etc.). 


Moderate Importance to 

Considerable Importance 

41. Prepare contracts for athletic contests. 

12. Attend professional conventions, clin- 
ics, etc. 

43. Coach interscholastic teams. 

44. Provide plan for repair of facilities and 
equipment. 

45. Prepare notices and announcements. 

16. Handle ticket sales and gate receipts 
for athletic teams. 

17. Participate in planning teachers insti- 
tutes. 

48. Do research. 

49. Classify pupils. 

50. Serve on athletic committee. 


(Concluded on page 22 
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A graduate Santa poses for the camera. 


W' HAVE A Santa Claus 
school? The answer is quite 
obvious. There is nothing more cal- 
culating to put the chill on Christmas 
cheer than a gawky Santa Claus in 
a cheap ill-fitting suit and an individ- 
ual making a hollow attempt to be 
hearty. 

We, here at Recreation Promotion 
and Service in Wilmington, Dela- 
Ware, thought we would do something 
about this situation and did. In 1949, 
we established a Santa Claus School 
to train individuals for private and 
club parties. Our yearly schools have 
trained over 150 people to be better 
Santas. People come from nearby 
Marvland, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey to attend this free school. 


SCHOOL PROGRAM 

The objectives of our school are: 
(1) To teach people desiring to be 
a Santa Claus the proper techniques; 
2) To develop a more natural and 
realistic Santa Claus: (3) To give 
people background information con- 
cerning the history of Christmas; 
(4) To provide an opportunity for 


{ 


those who have been Santa Claus to 
exchange and discuss ideas on how 
to be a better Santa Claus. 

We want®to reach all who have 
been Santa Claus in the past because 
they have had practical experience. 


Since experience is such an important 
factor when Christmas comes only 
once a year, we need people in our 
school who have had one or more 
vears serving as Santa Claus. We 
also want to reach those who desire 
to become a Santa Claus, because 
we know that when somebody says, 
“Jim, you be Santa Claus because 
you are big, fat, and jolly,” he re- 
plies, “Oh, I don’t know the first 
thing as to what to do.” Just place 
yourself in this position. What would 
you do”? 

Our schoo! includes among other 
things some of the background of 
Christmas. We try to get across the 
legend of St. Nicholas. We present 
information on Santa Claus in other 
lands and finally bring the people 
up to date with the American legend 
of Santa Claus. 


COSTUME 

Santa’s Costume. Santa's dress 
should in our opinion be of the best 
quality available. At current prices 
a complete suit with vak hair or ny- 
lon beard and whiskers would cost 
around $75.00 (Masks or cotton 
Whiskers and beard should not be 
used because they only tend to make 
Santa Claus a hideous-looking indi- 
vidual rather than the dream idol of 
the child.) The uniform consists of 


SANTA 


goes to 
school 


by GEORGE T. SARGISSON 


Recreation Promotion and Service, Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware 


pants, coat, and cap with fur or white 
trimming, white beard and wig, wide 
black belt, black leather boots (or 
boot tops and black shoes), and pil- 
low. Ski boots are also sometimes 
used. 

The costume should be worn with 
assurance and poise. The beard and 
wig should fit snugly, and the cap 
should be placed so that it cannot 
fall off. We suggest that those who 
are going to be Santa Claus take time 
to try on the costume in advance. 
If a pillow must be used as a tummy, 
it must be secured properly so that 
it will not “slip.” 

To make sure that the Santas in 
our community “look sharp and feel 
sharp,” we have available on a rental 
basis seven of the best quality suits. 
These are rented at a nominal 
charge. These suits were used 152 
times during the Christmas season 
in 1953. 

If Santa is to be out of doors, 
he must dress according to the tem- 
perature. 

It is extremely important that the 
Santa Claus feel the part of the cos- 
tume that he represents. 

Make-Up. Necessary supplies are 
white crepe hair for eyebrows, spirit 
gum, and alcohol. The spirit gum is 
used to stick the evebrows on and the 
alcohol is used when removing them. 
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We provide with our pillows a tape 
with which to anchor the pillow 
securely. Rouge, in order to get the 
ruddy complexion, should, if used at 
all, be placed high on the cheek 
bone and possibly on the nose. We 
have found that the rouge is not 
necessary. We do not recommend 
it primarily for the reason that if 
the rouge gets on the whiskers, it 
will not come off. 


SANTA’S ROLE 

What does Santa do? He plans his 
visit well. He should know the place 
he is to visit and work out a plan 
from the time he enters the room 
until he completes his visit. For 
small parties, it is desirable that 
Santa have the names of as many 
of the children as possible entered 
in a large book which he carries 
under his arm. If there are any 
special messages for some of the chil- 
dren, he should have all of this in- 
formation in advance. 

Santa’s entrance should be lively 
and quick. Sometimes it is desirable 
to make a little noise outside the 
door before entering. He might give 
some instructions to the reindeer and 
at the same time jingle some bells. 
Some Santas carry the bells with 
them to the party. In any event, he 
should enter the room with a gen- 
erous jolly “Merry Christmas to 
All!” and have some good chatter. 
He must be careful not to be too 
boisterous, remembering that Santa 
is hearty, friendly, and jolly. He 
should be careful not to frighten the 
youngest children. 


What does Santa say? Santa keeps 
impressing the group with how busy 
he always is and how hard everyone 
worked with him to get ready for 
Christmas and how many visits he 
must make. He laughs a lot and is 
jolly throughout. It is desirable for 
him to joke a bit with the group 
leaders, who should ask a lot of ques- 
tions. While Santa gets the answers, 
it will give him time to plan his 
next move. It is sometimes good to 
“kid” the parents by calling them by 
name, and if he has the names of 
children, to call off their names as 
he presents them gifts. Santa should 
let the children take their time in 
telling what they desire but under 
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no circumstances should he promise 
them anything. It is proper for him 
to ask them what they would like 
to have. If he keeps asking a lot of 
questions, the children don’t have a 
chance to question him too much. 
It is important for Santa not to lin- 
ger and let the party die down; 
otherwise the children may begin to 
ask difficult questions. 


TIPS FOR SANTA 

Here are a few tips for Santa, if 
attending parties that include the 
following age breakdown. 

(a) 2-3 years of age (the very young). 
They are easily frightened; don’t force them 
to take your hand or do other things. If 
the youngster looks at you and cries, be 
ready to laugh about it for the others or 
immediately turn your attention to another 
child who is responsive. 

(b) 8-5 years of age. Ask questions first. 
Keep them giving the answers. 

(c) 6-7 years of age. Really talk fast to 
this age group, as they may try to “show 
you up.” 

We also cover in our school the 
attitude of the parent. We feel that 
the parent wants Santa to take a 
personal sincere interest in his child. 
He expects him to help him keep 
the vision of Santa bright. He also 
wants Santa to be sincere, enthusi- 
astic, and earnest and to be extremely 
careful not to disillusion the child in 
any way by making any promises. 

Some additional tips for Santa are: 

(a) Do not play to anybody except those 
who believe. The ones who do not believe 
will embarrass you and the othevs, so by 
pass them. 

(b) Know the names of the reindeer. 

(c) If there are any handicapped children 
in party, be sure to know about them so as 
not to embarrass them. 


Right: The make-up specialist gives 
a final touch to Santa’s costume. 
Below: The author presents diplomas 
to Santas graduating from the school. 


(d) Santa never wears glasses or rings 

(e) Sometimes, for atmosphere, turn lights 
low and recite “The Night Before Christ 
mas,” with very soft Christmas music in 
background. 

(f) Sometimes in large parties it is best 
to have Santa’s helpers to keep things mov- 
ing. These might be dressed as elfs. 

(g) Make certain, when borrowing a suit 
that has boot tops, that you have black 
shoes to match. 

(h) When appearing at a luncheon meet 
ing, come early during the meal and encour 
age the kiddies to clean off their plates 

(i) Be sure to have the toy sack filled to 
the top. 

(j) If children at a large party get out 
of hand, they respond readily to Santa's 
command 


How does Santa leave? He leaves 
Making a 
statement about having to hurry to 
another community, ete., he leaves 
with “A Merry Christmas to All.” * 


the same as he entered. 
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The JOURNAL Goes to Class 


Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. December 1954 


Christmas in the Capital (7. 

1. Compare your  community’s 
Christmas recreation with that of 
the Capital. 

2. Suggest additional Christmas 
recreation activities that could be 
co-operatively sponsored by your 
school and community. 


A Dual-Purpose Stadium 

1. Would you recommend a dual- 
purpose stadium for your school? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Teachers Need Health Facts (1. /4) 

1. What are the implications of the 
findings of this study for improving 
health instruction? 

2. Have a committee prepare a 
true-false test for your major class 
on health facts and misconceptions. 
Results should provide discussion. 


Coach — Jack-of-all-trades (p. /5) 

1. Discuss the relative importance 
of the activities listed by the coaches 
surveyed. Do you find any that you 
surveyed. Do you find any you had 
not considered a coach’s duties? 

2. Are you prepared to perform all 
of the duties listed? If not, do you 
consider them sufficiently important 
to prepare for them in your major 
program or on your own time? 


Santa Goes to School /“) 

1. In establishing a Santa Claus 
school, how would you deal with the 
objections on the part of some Par- 
ents who do not want their children 
to believe in Santa Claus? 

2. What are the pros and cons on 
the teacher serving as Santa Claus? 


The Dance Teacher /%) 

1. What are some of the responsi- 
bilities of the dance teacher to her 
physical education department? 

2. What can the physical education 
administrator do to make the dance 
education program function effec- 
tively? 


School Play and Game Areas 
(p. 21) 

1. Survey existing play and game 
areas in one elementary school and 
one high school in your community. 

2. Suggest ways in which these 
areas could be better used. 


Planning for Physical Education in 
a Core Curriculum (?. 2?) 

1. What is a core curriculum? 

2. Could your physical education 
department fit into a core curric- 
ulum? What would be some of the 
problems involved in doing it? 

3. Choose another problem area of 
a basic core curricular structure, 
such as the problem of communica- 
tion, and develop it similarly. 


School Nurses Are Different (7. 25) 
1. What are some of the differences 
in the points of view of nurses es- 
pecially prepared for school nursing 
and those without such preparation? 
2. Why is nursing supervision de- 
sirable for school nurses? 


The Teaching of Skills (». 27 

1. What reasons does the author 
give for ineffective skill teaching in 
physical education classes? Do you 
agree with these? Why ov why not? 


2. What are some of the teaching 
and class organizational techniques 
a physical education teacher can use 
to promote effective skill teaching? 


Looking Back on a School Health 
Program (p. 2%) 

1. Contrast this type of health 
education curriculum with a concen- 
trated daily health class over a per- 
iod of one year—(a) advantages? 
(b) disadvantages? 

2. Evaiuate the procedure used in 
adopting and modifying a curriculum 
in health education. 


Recreation on Wheels #2) 

1. Outline a bicycle safety program 
which might be used in your local 
high school. 

2. What educational values 
bicycling offer? 


does 


A Formula of Success ()). 35) 

1. Evaluate critically opportuni- 
ties available to you in college to 
acquire each of these three compo- 
nents of success. 

2. Use the career of a “successful” 
person and evaluate the formula. 


Statistically literate? (p. 37) 

1. Discuss the reasons for reading 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY regularly. 

2. What suggestions do you have 
for making the results of research 
more useful to classroom teachers? 

3. Check your own statistical vo- 
cabulary with the list in Table 1. If 
you do not measure up, how can you 
improve?® 


TROPHIES AWARDS 


by the Organization You KNOW for 
QUALITY—QUICK SERVICE—RELIABILITY 


Ask for FREE 
32-Page Catalog of 
Trophies for Bowling and 
All Sports 


UNIVERSAL BOWLING SUPPLY 


The Home of Radio’s Tenpin Tattler 


Dept. R, 515 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Phone: WAbash 2-5255 
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and the 


Physical Education 


Administrator 


by ELIZABETH R. HAYES 


Chairman, National Section on Dance, AAHPER 


University of Utah 


HE QUESTION of the proper 
T place for dance in the college 
administration program is not easily 
answered. To shed light upon this 
question, a survey was made in 1950 
of 13 institutions of higher learning 
where dance major curriculums were 
established. 

The responses indicated that in 
most instances the primary purpose 
of the dance major was that of 
teacher education; that a special de- 
partment of dance, while possibly 
desirable, was at present impracti- 
cable; that the feasible alternatives 
were to place dance in a department 
of physical education or in a college 
of fine arts or department of theatre; 
that under each system the advan- 
tages and disadvantages seemed to 
be about equally balanced. 


CONSIDERATIONS 

When a dance major is offered in 
departments of theatre or fine arts, 
it is placed in a position to be recog- 
nized as one of the arts, and in some 
cases dance acquires increased aca- 
demic prestige. Such an arrangement 
encourages an integration of dance 
with the other arts. 

Under these conditions, theatre fa- 
cilities are usually readily available, 
but adequate dance studio space, 
dressing rooms, and showers are 
likely to be lacking. In some in- 
stances, the recreational aspects of 
dance are inclined to be neglected 
in favor of the theatrical phases of 
dance, with possible overemphasis 
upon public performance. 
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The Dance Teacher 


Even when the goal of developing 
good teachers as well as good per- 
formers is not overlooked, theatre 
or fine arts administrators are not 
always in the best position to place 
such teachers in the public schools, 
because they themselves lack the 
proper contacts. When the dance 
major is affiliated with physical edu- 
cation, other problems of equal 
gravity present themselves. 

In most cases, rather than instiga- 
ting administrative reorganization, 
one could accomplish more by trying 
to make existing situations more 
tenable for all persons concerned. 
In a majority of institutions, dance 
is still considered to be a part of the 
physical education program. If this 
tie is to bring about effective educa- 
tional results, administrators and 
teachers will need to try to recognize 
vauses of incompatibility to 
eliminate them. Effort will need to 
be made both by dance teachers and 
by physical educators to achieve mu- 
tual understanding of the educational 
goals of each area and of the prob- 
lems with which each is confronted. 


DANCE TEACHERS’ ROLE 

Dance teachers, if they are to work 
in physical education departments, 
need to recognize their responsibil- 
ities as physical educators in addi- 
tion to their duties as instructors 
in the arts. In the capacity of phys- 
ical educators, such teachers must be 
as much interested in the progress 
of woefully unco-ordinated students 
and average students as they are in 


Improvisations in a University of Utah coeducational dance class. 


the development of extremely tal- 
ented ones. The contributions of 
dance to the general physical edu- 
cation and recreation objectives need 
to be kept constantly in mind. Classes 
in folk, square, or ballroom dancing, 
the values of which are primarily 
recreational, must not be neglected 
or made to play a secondary role to 
those dance activities which are con- 
cerned with dance as a fine art. 

Dance teachers need also, if they 
are to work in physical education 
departments, to make themselves a 
part of the professional group. It is 
important for dance educators to be 
intelligently interested in and to sup- 
port other physical education activi- 
ties even when they do not teach 
these activities themselves, if they 
expect the rest of the physical edu- 
cation staff to give their support to 
dance. Dance teachers do not always 
come by this interest naturally; often 
it has to be acquired. Once they 
begin to feel themselves a “part of 
the team,” however, dance educators 
will find that the results are greatly 
rewarding. 


ADMINISTRATORS’ ATTITUDE 

It is perhaps true that physical 
education administrators have to 
make the greatest attitudinal adjust- 
ments. (At the same time, it is only 
fair to say that there are also many 
administrators who not only have a 
clear understanding of the problems 
concerning dance education, but who 
are also among its most enthusiastic 
supporters.) One of the chief diffi- 
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culties has been that a great many 
college physica] educators are loathe 
to recognize dance as anything other 
than a physical education or recre- 
ational activity. 

Folk dance, tap dance, ballroom 
dance, and creative or modern dance 
on the beginning levels are supported 
and encouraged; but dance on a fine 
art level, with its consequent needs, 
is often ignored or discouraged, since 
it does not fall in line with the 
normally accepted objectives of phys- 
ical education. The physical educator 
seems to take pride in the amateur 
standing of dance as it occurs in 
physical education. Courses in com- 
position, dance production, advanced 
technique, and history and 
philosophy which enable students to 
mature along artistic lines are too 
often looked upon as_ unessential 
frills by physical educators. Funds 
are seldom made available which 
would permit the presentation of 
dance productions of artistic merit 
to equal those given by drama or 
music departments. 

Most physical education adminis- 
trators feel no responsibility toward 
the training of the student whose 


dance 


wish it is to become a professional 
dancer; yet, at the same time, these 
administrators resent any suggestion 
that dance be removed from physical 
education and placed in another de- 
partment where it would be treated 


and recognized as an art. By such 
an attitude, the administrator stands 
as an obstructing force to all chan- 
nels which would permit the complete 
development of dance in institutions 
of higher learning. 
LACK OF TRAINING 

Another handicap to the proper 
growth of dance has been the per- 
sistent conviction that anyone can 
teach dance provided he has been 
subjected to the “proper” training, 
and that such training should be 
comparable to that of any physical 
education sport, such as tennis, or 
volleyball. As a consequence, teachers 
are being graduated who feel them- 
selves to be completly inadequate 
in the performance and teaching of 
dance or who have such negative at- 
titudes that they either refuse to 
have anything to do with the subject, 
or if they do teach it, their work 
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serves only to discourage and dis- 
interest their students. 

Uninspired themselves, and _ lack- 
ing adequate training in dance tech- 
nique and compositional form, these 
teachers are unable to help their 
students create dances that are 
worthy of public performance. Yet 
schools expect these performances to 
take place, and the students and the 
general public are led to accept medi- 
ocrity as a goal. It is small wonder 
that creative or modern dance is so 
often thought to be formless and 
lacking in technique, a sort of sub- 
stitute mode of expression for people 
incapable of performing ballet. The 
ultimate outcome has been that in- 
stead of encouraging the spread of 
creative dance with its many educa- 
tional and artistic values, poor teach- 
ing is driving people to return to the 
ballet as the only valid form of dance 
expression. 

Is it any more unreasonable to 
ask that dance be taught by a trained 
specialist, at least on the secondary 
and college levels, than to expect 
that a specialist be employed for 
music or art? While an occasional 
physical education major may be able 
to teach both dance and sports with 
equal success, the number of such 
individuals is actually small. The 
amount of training that is necessary 
to equip an individual to do an ade- 
quate job of teaching dance is com- 
parable to:that of any other art. 

Furthermore, it is generally con- 
ceded that the teacher of any form 
of art expression, in order to be suc- 
cessful, needs to have some personal 
ability in that field of endeavor. A 
teacher of mechanical drawing can- 
not necessarily, as a result of train- 
ing, be transformed into a success- 
ful teacher of art. At the present 
time, a woman physical education 
major is expected to be able to teach 
dance in all its phases, regardless 
of whether or not she possesses a 
sensitivity to movement as a medium 
of art expression. Besides, the gen- 
eral physical education major in most 
schools receives at best just enough 
technical and creative experience in 
dance to give her a healthy respect 
for the subject and a sense of per- 
sonal inadequacy to do justice to the 
teaching of it. 


CHANGES NEEDED 

A number of curricular and ad- 
ministrative changes need to be 
made, if dance education is to remain 
with physical education and have its 
proper position with the other arts. 


1. The need for the training of dance spe- 
cialists who can teach successfully all phases 
of dance education must be recognized and 
met through the establishment of major 
and minor dance curriculums whenever pos- 
sible. (To date, dance major offerings are 
to be found in approximately 25 institutions 
of higher learning.) 

2. The dance major should be given equal 
status with that of the other department 
majors (health, recreation, and physical 
education) by recognizing it as a distinctive 
field of education and not merely as a phase 
of the women’s physical education major. 
While the objectives of some types of dance 
education overlap with those of recreation 
and of physical education, dance as art is 
as distinctive in its functions from these 
two areas as is health education. By keeping 
dance as an adjunct of women’s physical 
education, we make it awkward or impossi- 
ble for men to major in dance. Dance, as 
an educational field, deserves to be identi- 
fied and distinguished from the three other 
curricular areas (a) by including the word 
“dance” in the titles of departments where 
dance majors are offered (i.e., Health, Phys- 
ical Education, Recreation, and Dance), and 
(b) by giving the administrator of the dance 
major equal status with the administrators 
of the three other major fields. 

3. The fact that all physical education 
major students are not temperamentally 
equipped to teach dance, regardless of train- 
ing, must be faced realistically. Those indi- 
viduals who lack the necessary equip- 
ment (technical skill, movement sensitivity, 
and creative spark) to do justice to the 
teaching of dance should not be expected 
to do so. The educational curriculum 
should be made flexible enough to enable 
majors in other subject areas such as 
music, speech or art, to minor in dance; and 
the administrative organization in second- 
ary schools should be sufficiently adaptable 
to permit these other trained educators to 
teach the dance if the physical educators 
are unwilling or unable to do so. School 
administrators as well as physical education 
administrators will need to reorient their 
thinking along these lines. Real growth of 
dance participation, interest, and quality of 
performance in the schools cannot be antici- 
pated until dance can be taught by people 
who are equipped, temperamentally and edu- 
cationally, to do so. 

4. The training of physical education 
majors who do show interest and capability 
in dance should be enlarged to include suf- 
ficient experience in dance technique (taught 
creatively), composition, and teaching meth- 
ods to enable them to teach dance success- 
fully as creative art expression as well as 
recreational activity. 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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SCHOOL 
PLAY AND GAME AREAS 


Adaptation by GENEVIE DEXTER 


Consultant in Physical Education 
California State Dept. of Education, Sacramento 


HE CALIFORNIA State Depart- 

ment of Education through the 
Office of School Planning and the 
jureau of Health Education, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, gives 
leadership to developing site utiliza- 
tion plans for schools in the state.! 
It is found that the optimum size for 
an elementary school is 500 pupils, 
and for a high school 1,500 pupils. A 
minimum of ten acres is recom- 
mended for the 500-pupil elementary 
school, and 40 acres for the secondary 
school of 1,500 pupils. 

In the elementary school, kinder- 
garten through grade eight, it is rec- 
ommended that separate areas for 
each age group be planned with ap- 
paratus of suitable size and with suf- 
ficient teaching stations to provide 
instruction and play in all types of 
physical activity. These separate 
areas should be planned in relation- 
ship to classroom use, as well as noon 
and after-school activities. 

Play areas should be as close to 
the classrooms of the children using 
them as is practical in relationship 
to noise, traffic, and orientation of 
total site. Kindergarten and primary 
play areas should, in particular, be 
immediately adjacent and easily ac- 
cessibie to the kindergarten and pri- 
mary classrooms so that activities in- 
doors and outdoors are not separated 
by great distances. 


! Adapted from Mimeograph Bulletin No. 
40, Recommended Outdoor Facilities and 
Equipment for Physical Education and Rec- 
reation in the Elementary School, which is 
based on the teacher’s guide Physical Edu- 
cation in the Elementary School by Wini- 
fred Van Hagen, Genevie Dexter, Jesse 
Feiring Williams. Sacramento, California: 
California State Department of Education, 
1951. 
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Following are listed facilities and 
equipment suggested for the separate 
play areas: 


Kindergarten Outdoor Play Area 

(1) Apparatus surfaced with tanbark, shav- 
ings, or coarse sawdust and sand mix- 
ture. 

(2) Surfaced area marked with squares and 
circles for individual and small group 
activity, such as playing with wheeled 
toys and balls. 

(3) Sandbox 8 ft. x 20 ft. covered and close 
to water faucet. 

(4) Grass area. 

(5) Live pet area. 

(6) Area for using building boxes and 
planks. 

(7) Digging area. 


Primary Outdoor Play Area 

(1) Apparatus area surfaced with tanbark, 
shavings, or coarse sawdust and sand 
mixture. 

(2) Sandbox 8 ft. x 20 ft. or larger covered 
and close to water faucet. 

(3) Digging area. 

(4) Open play area should be a combination 
of (1) grass if at all possible or at 
least stabilized soil, and (2) multi-use 
paved area marked with a variety of 
circles and squares for individual and 
small group games such as hopscotch, 
four square, bowling. 

Space on open play area should in- 

clude the following: 

(a) Storage and proper surface 
for playing with wheeled toys, and 
building boxes and planks. 

(b) Wall or wooden backboards to 
use both as targets and as a back- 
board for bouncing balls. Such 
backboards can be also used as 
backstops when children are learn- 
ing to catch and throw, kick and 
run, and bat with the fist or bat. 
(c) At least four small backstops 
(5 ft. x 8 ft.) with marked areas 
for kicking, throwing, and hitting 
games are necessary for small 
groups of the older children. 


Intermediate Outdoor Play Area 

(1) Apparatus area surfaced with tanbark, 
shavings, or coarse sawdust and sand 

mixture, 


Multi-use hard-surfaced area (resilient 


type bituminous paving.) In small 
schools, small games, court games, and 
space for running games can all be 
on the same hard-surfaced areas. In 
large schools, courts should be estab 
lished separately. The following 
areas are needed; 
(a) Permanent lines for games such 
as four square and hopscotch. 
(b) Permanent markings for sim 
ple running games, circles, and ree 
tangles. 
(c) Courts. In order to provide 
instruction for one class, the fol- 
lowing should be available 
(i) Four volleyball-type courts 
(25 ft. x 50 ft., net 6 ft. high) 
superimposed on four basketball 
courts with offset goals (8 ft. 
high), courts 40 ft. x 60 ft 
(ii) Eight badminton, deck ten 
nis, or paddle tennis-type courts 
(net 3% ft. or 5 ft.). Can be 
superimposed on four volleyball 
or basketball courts 
(iii) Four tetherball courts (10 
ft. circle). 
(iv) Four handball courts (18 ft. 
x 26 ft.), backboard 12 ft. x 18 
ft. 
(v) Four shuffleboard courts (6 
ft. x 52 ft.) superimposed on 
(vi) Four bowling alleys 


Other game areas near multi-use hard 


surfaces are: 
(a) Horseshoe courts with guards 
(stakes 30 ft. apart). 
(b) Table tennis (tables 5 ft 
9 ft.) 
(c) Tables for table games. 
(d) Croquet courts (30 ft. x 60 ft.). 


Field games area of grass if at all pos- 


sible or at least stabilized soil 
(a) Four softball diamonds with 
backstops for practice and games 
(35 ft. - 45 ft. diamond, 175 ft. 
batting radius allowance) 
(b) Four field spaces for soccer, 
football-type games marked out 
within softball backstops 


Upper Grade Outdoor Play Area 


Apparatus section surfaced with tan- 


bark, shavings, or coarse sawdust 


and sand mixture. 


Court and field areas. 


If the size of the school makes it 
possible to schedule instructional pro- 
grams for intermediate and upper 
grade children separately, and also 
to schedule the intramural program for 
each age group separately, the same 
court and field areas could be used by 
both groups. However, both court 
and fields should be adaptable in both 
size and goal requirements to pro- 
vide adequately for both age groups 


on the same area 
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When the size of the school makes 
it necessary to either the 
instructional or the intramural pro- 
for the 
mediate and upper grade pupils, sepa- 
both 


schedule 


gram simultaneously inter 


rate facilities for groups are 


essential, 

Whether facilities are jointly used 
or separate, the following are needed 
to teach 
pupils: 


one class of upper grade 


(a) Maultiple-use,  hard-surfaced 
area 
(i) Four volleyball courts (25 ft. 
x 50 ft., net 7 ft. high) 


imposed on 


super- 
(ii) Four basketball courts (42 
ft. x 74 ft., goals 9 ft. high). 
Fight paddle 
tennis, deck tennis courts (18 ft. 
x 40 ft. doubles) 
on 
(iv) Four handball courts (18 ft. 
x 26 ft., backboard 12 ft. x 18 ft). 
(v) 


(iii) badminton, 


superimposed 


Four shuffleboard courts (6 
ft. x 52 ft.) superimposed on 
(vi) Four bowling alleys. 

(vii) Four tetherball courts (cir- 
cle 12 ft. in diameter with pole in 
center). 

(b) Other game areas near multi- 

use hard-surfaced area 
(i) Four quoits and horseshoes 

« 


courts quoit 


AALCO GYM MATS 


OFFER THE MAXIMUM IN 


Protection and Durability 


Made 
in Any Size 
and Thickness — 


There’s a Quality to Fit YOUR 
Needs and Pocketbook! 


AALCO GYM MATS WITH CUSTOM- 
TREATED PLASTIC COATED COVERING 


Available for both our Deluxe and Standard 
lines of mats, Aalco Custom-Treated Plastic 
Coated Covering is unequalled for Quality, 
Durability, Economy. Consisting of a heavy 
top grade duck impregnated with Vinyl 
plastic, it will mot chip, crack or peel. It 
is washable, sanitary, dustproof. Does not 
become slippery when wet, is unaffected by 
oil of perspiration. Ovutwears plain duck by 


years. investigate further today! 
Aalco Deluxe and Standard 
Gym Mats 
Made in any size required in 1, 2° and 3” 
thicknesses. 100% Platen Process needle free 


Hair Felt Filler is used in construction of Deluxe 
Mats. A resilient composition Hair Felt is built 
into Standard Mats. Strong ‘Rooted’ handles, 
square corners, reinforced side walls, inverted 
seams, close tufting are features of both lines. 
Five different covering materials to meet your 
needs and budget are available 


See Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
Write for New Aalco Catalog 


AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
2731-C Wyandotte St., St. Louis 11, Mo. 
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stakes 54 ft. apart; horseshoe 

stakes 30 ft. or 40 ft. apart). 

(ii) Two croquet courts (30 ft. 

x 60 ft. each). 

(c) Field games area of grass if at 
all possible or at least stabilized 
soil. 

(d) Four softball 
backstops, including batting prac- 
with 250 ft. batting 
radius allowance. 

Area will provide potential space 
for a community softball diamond, 
lighted for night use, providing one 
is needed. The community softball 
diamond should be planned in rela- 
tion to parking facilities, toilets, 
and the school community recrea- 


diamonds with 


tice areas 


tion area. 
(e) Four fields with goals. for 
games such as touch football, soc- 
cer, and speedball, 120 ft. x 240 ft. 
each, superimposed on area inside 
softball backstops. 
(f) Track and field area. 

150 yd. straight-away track. Pits 
in broad and high 
Shot-put 


and 
jumps and 
circle. ® 


runways 
pole vault. 


Coach... 

(Continued from page 15) 

51. Develop plan for distribution of equip- 
ment, supplies, and all types of instruc- 
tional material. 

52. Have conferences with and make re- 
ports to superiors. 

53. Develop curriculum materials. 

54. Develop program for evaluation such 
as testing programs or evaluating com- 
mittees. 

55. Keep office hours for conferences or 
other activities. 

56. Discipline pupils. 

57. Develop plan for determining pupils’ 
marks. 

58. Make class adjustments. 

59. Direct community playgrounds (year 
around). 

60. Scout interscholastic contests. 

Moderate Importance 

61. Make home visits. 

62. Serve on health council. 

63. Work with others in research such as 
filling out questionnaires, ete. 

64. Serve on numerous miscellaneous com 
mittees which concern school policies. 

65. Hold office in’ professional organiza- 
tions. 

66. Address various community organiza 
tions. 

67. Develop plan for classification of ath 
letes. 

68. Co-ordinate recreation for various 
community agencies. 

69. Keep diary or log of your own activi 
ties. 

70. Operate visual aids machine. 

71. Serve on state committees. 


for 
game participation. 


Arrange excuses for athletes for 


Prepare list of approved officials. 
Develop plan for preparing 
types of visual aids. 

Attend numerous miscellaneous 
munity civic meetings. 

Orient new staff members in the com- 


various 


com- 


munity. 

Excuse pupils from participation. 

Serve on community health agency. 
Establish an award system. 

Act as sponsor for student organiza- 
tions. 


Some Imporiance to 
Moderate Importance 


81. 


82. 


89. 
90. 
91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 
95, 
96. 
9%. 


98. 


Conduct physical education programs 
or recreation programs sponsored by 
commercial organizations such as news- 
papers, radio, industry, etc. 

Attend school camps and assist with 


programs. 
Supervise or conduct corecreational 
program. 

Participate in driver education pro- 
gram. 


Participate in school safety program by 
keeping records of accidents, serving 
on safety council, or other duties. 
Conduct recreation programs for com- 
munity groups. 

Render voluntary community 
such as co-operating in drives 
various funds. 

Promote joint school and community 
organizations. 

Assist with community surveys. 
Chaperone school affairs. 

Direct special events such as playdays, 
demonstrations, and exhibits. 

Develop plan for construction of home- 
made equipment. 

Interview salesmen or other commercial 
people. 

Conduct field trips. 

Teach classes in other subjects. 

Act as hea)th co-ordinator. 

Teach in adult education program. 
Substitute for teachers who are absent. 


services 
for 


BASIS 


One may ask upon what basis the 


IMPORTANCE of an activity is deter- 


mined. 


The IMPORTANCE of an ac- 


tivity should be determined by the 
application of carefully validated ob- 
jectives. However, in some instances, 


objectives 
carefully 


not been 
accepted. 


have 
and 


perhaps 
identified 


Furthermore, we may not be able to 
scientifically determine the value of 
an activity in furthering objectives. 
Regardless of this fact, coaches and 
physical educators have their own 
criteria for IMPORTANCE, and there is 
no doubt a relative amount of agree- 
ment in their judgment of the activi- 
ties which are most important in 
carrying out the total program to a 
successful conclusion. * 
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Planning for PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ina 


lovingness. 


The teacher who walks in the shadow of the temple, among his 
followers, gives not of his wisdom but rather of his faith and his 


Curriculum 


by MARY E. McCOY 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College 


If he is indeed wise he does not bid you enter the house of his 
wisdom, but rather leads you to the threshold of your own mind. 


ODERN education must provide 
M youth with the abilities for 
developing an integrated personality, 
for assuming a successful place in 
group living, and for adjusting to 
the ever-changing problems of their 
culture if it is to remain a potent 
factor in a democracy. Modern educa- 
tional philosophy rests firmly upon 
the psychological findings that the 
mental, emotional, and social aspects 
of human growth and development 
are inseparable; therefore, educators 
must take cognizance of this re- 
search in their plans for the re- 
organization of the curriculums for 
secondary education. 

A way to meet this challenge is the 
development of <he problem areas 
of a basic core curricular structure, 
based on the common and persistent 
needs, interests, and problems of 
youth. 

The core with which 
education is oriented in this article 
is described by Alberty as consisting 
preplanned problem 
areas, from which are selected learn- 
ing experiences in terms of the psy- 
chobiological and needs, 
problems, and interests of a stu- 
dent.”! Thus, the integration of 


physical 


of. “broad, 


societal 


‘Harold Alberty, “Designing Programs 
To Meet the Common Needs of Youth,” in 
Adapting the Secondary-School Program to 
the Needs of Youth, 52nd Yearbook of the 
NSSE, Part II. Chicago University Press, 
1953. p. 120. 
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physical education into a core can 
greatly expand the essential ex- 
periences which: (1) create stable, 
mental, emotional, and social atti- 
tudes in youth; (2) develop inner 
security with emphasis upon moral 
values; and, (3) emphasize the 
democratic ideal of respect for per- 
ality. 


BASIC CONCEPTS 

It is, therefore, necessary to en- 
vision certain basic concepts appli- 
‘able to general education and to 
physical education as fundamental 
for any educative process in a demo- 
cratic culture. The following repre- 
sent the writer’s preference of 12 
concepts which support the inclusion 
of physical education in a basic core 
curricular structure. They are not to 
be interpreted as exhaustive. Each 
concept is here applied to one of the 
many problem areas often suggested 
for use in a core curriculum, namely, 
Problems of Intercultural Relations. 
grief explanatory remarks 
panying each concept try to suggest 
how the guiding concepts affect the 
choice of activities from the field of 
physical education which might be 
included in the general planning of 
a basic core curricular structure. 


accom- 


1. Democracy is more than a form 
of government; it is a people's faith 
in a way of living that essentially 
embodies respect for personality. 
The role of physical education is to 
provide innumerable experiences in 


Kahlil Gibran, THE PROPHET. 


group atmosphere for 
youth to develop personal skills—in 
activities, in group participation, in 


a congenial 


intercultural relations. These op- 
portunities created by the physical 
educator through guidance of the 
situations in games, sports, and 
dance reveal a basic philosophy that 
is democratic in origin, faith, and 
action; an understanding of the in- 
dividual student and his culture; and 
a knowledge of the methods of pre- 
sentation as a means for the reali- 
zation of the purposes of the individ- 
ual and of his world society. 


2. Physical activity is a biological 
necessity for the growth and the 
development of children and youth, 
as well as for the continued well- 
being of adults. Physical educators 
recognize that they have an unique 
and essential contribution to make 
to a functioning physical life. Their 
mandate is to develop the human 
organism through the physical, for 
they realize that the complete fulfill 
ment of life depends upon physical 
well-being. Since research is contin- 
ually unfolding the intimate relation- 
ships between the mental, emotional, 
social, and physical facets of man, 
physical educators have a_ specific 
responsibility. They must 
people to the desire for a harmoni- 


educate 


ously functioning organism attuned 
to action. 


3. Moral values are the basic in- 
gredients upon which a _ person 
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bases his attitudes and behaviors 
to achieve exemplary living. Teach- 
ers of physical education concerned 
with intercultural relations seek an 
universal core of moral values, more 
or less common to all cultures, on 
which to build student attitudes and 
behaviors. They recognize that this 
must be sought, translated, and ap- 
plied to the games, sports, and dance 
experiences. The actions of a youth 
in sports and games portray visibly 
to the educator and to his group his 
operational moral values. Excellency 
in his code of ethics expresses itself 
in respect for himself, his team- 
mates, his opponents, the officials, 
and the rules of the game. 


4. Purpose is a guide for the selec- 
tion of experiences and for selec- 
tion within experiences of an in- 
dividual reflects personal 
values comingled with prior experi- 
ences. Utilization of the commonality 
of purpose inherent in the activities 
of physical education presents envi- 
able opportunities for the physical 
educator to promote unified purposes 
where various cultures have an 
equity in the outcomes in action. 
Personal enjoyment arrived at 
through co-operative physical educa- 
tion activities extend itself into co- 
operative community life. 

5. Perceptual meaning coming from 
the experiences of an individual is 
a major directive for his behavior. 
Since past experience and purpose 
govern the perceptual meaning of 
the present for people, a youth of 
another culture cannot bring similar 
perceptions to the activities of physi- 
cal education. Yet, games, sports, 
and dance are a means of establish- 
ing a commonality of perceptions; 
firstly, through physical motions 
based on the natural movements of 
man which originate with the bio- 
logical organism; secondly, through 
the joy of group action that does not 
rely on words for meaning; thirdly, 
through the situations of physical 
education that require an immediacy 
of behavior. 

6. Assumptions, uniquely and con- 
tinuously derived from the experi- 
ences of the human organism, are 
tentative guides for action. The role 
of physical education is to clarify 
and to extend the insightful learning 
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of students; to help them form in- 
creasingly accurate assumptions. 
Since a person’s assumptions govern 
his actions, the area of physical edu- 
cation, like other areas of learning, 
is concerned with helping youth to 
test his ideas in action and to revise 
them to meet the conflicts of today’s 
world. 


7. The method of intelligence is 
implemented by critical, indepen- 
dent thought to enable a person to 
formulate mature guides to action. 
Since the situations in physical edu- 
cation are vital experiences, the re- 
sults of an individual’s action are 
immediate and crucial—they are 
tangible in form. Therefore, the phy- 
sical educator has primary factors 
from which to discuss, to bring 
understanding, and to alter the stu- 
dent’s bias and _ prejudice. The 
method of intelligence, acquired by 
youth through their physical activi- 
ties, is one means of solving the con- 
flicts and tensions of young people 
of mixed nationalities, religions, or 
political patrimony. 

8. Flexibility in patterns of living 
is essential for a person to meet 
contiguous situations readily, for life 
is a becoming process, novel and 
personal. The implicit nature of 
physical education activities com- 
mands an individual to acquire and 
to maintain an adaptative behavior 
to meet the unexpected in new situa- 
tions. The dynemic primary contacts 
provided by an area where change is 


ever present are the heart of physical | 


education. 


9. The emotional climate of experi- 
ence is an eminent determinant of 
values, attitudes, and behaviors, on 
which the inner security of the in- 
dividual, and, thus, his group wel- 
fare depends. In intercultural situa- 
tions, the emotional feeling of an 
individual concerning a_ particular 
race, creed, or culture is one of the 
major factors for determining his 
actions. Only as an individual shares 
pleasant and personally profitable 
experiences with people about whom 
he holds a prejudice will he reconcile 
gradually his knowledge with his 
actions. The emotional aspect of ex- 
periences is an active element in 
changed behavior. This is also true 
of intercultural relationships. 


10. Leadership and followership 
abilities in group activity are para- 
mount for youth to expand his ego, 
grow in worthy leadership, and as- 
sume a_ beneficent adult role. 
Through the games, and dance areas, 
individuals can acquire the skills 
and habits of worthy leadership. 
Likewise, they can be guided into 
wise following. Upon the develop- 
ment of numbers of citizens possess- 
ing strong characteristics of leader- 
ship and followership rests the se- 
curity and future well-being of the 
nation. 


11. Social skills and attitudes of 
group participation are indispens- 
able in living to give direction to 
human effort and to maintain a civil- 
ized state. From successful experi- 
ences in the games, sports, and dance 
areas, a youth feels an affiliation with 
a group. He acquires a loyalty, a 
belongingness, and a security in his 
team life that becomes meaningful 
through the shared activities. As he 
acts with his team in competitive 
situations, he grows in group feel- 
ing. As he dances in a square with 
others, he gains an insight into 
groups co-operation. As he plans 
with a group for the responsibilities 
of a leader and of a follower, he gains 
in feelings of personal satisfactions. 
Thus, he becomes an active, secure 
person in his social group. 


12. Cultural values evolved through 
an understanding of, asympathy for, 
and an appreciation of the contri- 
butions of other races and creeds 
are vital to a citizen living in a 
world democracy. The diminished 
size of today’s world brings perplex- 
ing problems of intercultural rela- 
tions to all civilizations. No nation 
can isolate itself and continue to 
teach that it alone has superior vir- 
tues and values; neither can a field 
of knowledge so assume. Preserva- 
tion of the world lies in shared 
values; shared wisdom; shared feel- 
ings; shared experiences. 

In the United States, untold op- 
portunities are present for citizens 
to acquire an appreciation of all 
cultures, for here many nationalities 
have congregated. For the preserva- 
tion of the worthy aspects of all 
cultures in a democracy, education 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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ARY IS HOME for a weekend 

from the university where she 
is preparing herself for public health 
nursing. She is having dinner with 
two friends of high school days, and 
their husbands. Jim, Ella’s husband, 
is a physician in a nearby city, while 
Grace and her husband Bert are 
teaching in the old home town. 

With the dessert, the discussion 
has turned to Mary’s future plans. 
Though undecided, she is not wor- 
ried as there are many openings and 
it seems a matter of making a choice 
rather than of job hunting. 

Ella’s husband asks, “Are you 
thinking any of school nursing? 
There are two vacancies on our staff. 
I say, ‘our staff’ though I only work 
for the schools two hours a day.” 

“Well, ves, in a vague sort of a 
way,” answered Mary. “I was offered 
a position in the school where I had 
my field experience, and while there 
were a lot of things about it I liked, it 
just didn’t appeal to me enough, I 
guess. The nurse seemed to be work- 
ing so alone most of the time. Usually 
the physician was there just momen- 
tarily, it seemed, and the teachers 
were busy with their own work. 
Even though there were other nurses 
in the school system, they were off 
in other schools, working by them- 
selves, I suppose. I like to work as a 
member of a team as I see how they 
are working in the hospital; now I 
am sorry I graduated before they 
started the team method there.” 


KINDS OF NURSES 


“Now Jim,” interrupted Ella, “for 


heaven’s sake don’t encourage her to 
get herself into that kind of a spot— 
school nursing. What if she got ina 
high school! Girls, do you remember 
old ‘Smookey-puss,’ Miss Way, and 
what a terrible time she had chasing 
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School Nurses Are Different 


by MARIE SWANSON, R.N. 


Nursing Consultant, 
American Public Health Association 


the three of us in high school? Is she 
still there, Grace?” Grace was con- 
tinuing to teach in the fourth grade, 
while Bert completed his work for 
his doctorate in physical education 
and taught in the high school. 

“No, she retired the middle of the 
year after we graduated, had a heart 
attack or something. A Mrs. Mallory 
took her place for the rest of the 
vear.” 

“Yes,” Bert put in, “and I guess 
she was as relieved as the rest of us 
were when the term was over and 
her emergency service could come to 
an end. She was a fine woman and 
had raised some nice children of her 
own, but she wasn’t prepared for the 
job and nobody realized it better than 
she did—-than she did, that is, after 
she’d gotten into it. Beforehand she 
thought she knew plenty. 

“Well, anyway, for the last four 
years, we’ve had Edith Marbury and 
she runs the job very differently from 
either Miss Way or Mrs. Mallory. In 
fact, she doesn’t seem to be ‘running’ 
things at all—just is in there pitch- 
ing, and we catch for her, sometimes 
bat the ball back to her, and some- 
times pitch her a few. And she 
doesn’t do any running after the 
girls; they go to her on their own or 
because some of us teachers or the 
principal or the gu‘dance department 
sends them. Why did you call Miss 
Way ‘Smookey-puss’?” 

“Watch yourself there, Mary, or 
you'll have Jim on your neck,” Ella 
put in. “He still has a crush on his 
high school nurse—goes to see her 
every time he’s home, can you imag- 
ine it? Until I met her, she had me 
worried. I rated her my toughest 
competition. Even with the 30 years 
between us, I don’t feel too safe yet.” 

“She lacks that dimple and red hair 
as well as your youth, but she is a 


good scout,” countered Jim. “I know 
that in this complicated world, you 
can’t really say that any one person 
is responsible for your being this or 
that, but actually without her I know 
I wouldn’t be a doctor today. We 
didn’t have much in vocational guid- 
ance either in high school or in the 
college I went to in my day.” 

“Look at his long gray beard!” 

Jim ignored his wife’s levity: “But 
she kept a lot of stuff around on 
nursing schools, medical education, 
lab work, dentistry, and all the rest 
of it. And when I got turned down 
at the first three medical schools I 
applied to when I finished college, 
even though I was no longer her re- 
sponsibility, she was right there with 
a line on some others and helped me 
to understand the general situation 
enough, so I didn’t feel too sat upon 
to try again.” 

“Just the same I’m just as well 
pleased it isn’t her school he’s work- 
ing for now.” 


JIM’‘S SCHOOL NURSE 

Mary asked, “What kind of a 
nurse do you have in your school, 
Jim?” 

“Really, ‘she’ is two nurses. You 
see I work from 10:00 to 12:00 each 
morning of the week in a different 


elementary school. One nurse works 


in three of them and the other in two. 
Alma White, the one with the two, 
keeps things going pretty smoothly, 
she and the teachers do, that is. I 
don’t believe she’d have any feeling 
of ‘working alone,’ Mary. 

“For instance, when I am going to 
examine a pupil, his teacher will al- 
ready have sent to Alma ahead of 
time his cumulative health record, 
with additional notes, perhaps, of 
recent illness absence, something that 
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has happened in his family, unusual 
behavior on the playground or in the 
classroom. Then, Alma may have 
done some more checking to get sup- 
plementary information on any of 
the leads that seem to warrant it— 
from his home, his family physician, 
or maybe from a school be attended 
previously. 

“Then, sometimes, the teacher isn’t 
able to get away from the classroom 
to be down for the examination 
though the plan is for a substitute to 
relieve her so she can. So the nurse 
briefs the teacher later on the im- 
portant points and explains to her 
anything on the record that seems 
ambiguous. She does this, too, if the 
pupil is one whose parents took him 
to their physician for the examina- 
tion as we are always urging them to 
do.” 

Grace interrupted him, ‘Now, an- 
swer me this: Who weighs and meas- 
ures, the nurse or the teacher? Is 
that ever the $64 question in our 
school!” 

“Last year both nurses did. But in 
one of Alma’s schools at a planning- 
for-next-year faculty meeting last 
spring, several of the teachers who 
had been weighing and measuring 
their own pupils because they wanted 
to. 

“Not me!” 

as part of their health-teach- 
ing activities, gave some _ illustra- 
tions of how they used the activity in 
some of their other teaching at the 
same time. (I suppose Alma put them 
up to it.) She followed up their de- 
scriptions by a resume of her time 
budget and an estimate of how many 
additional parent contacts—at home 
and at school—she could have made 
if all the teachers had participated 


in the weighing and measuring as 
the few had done. The group decided 
(several of the teachers rather reluc- 
tantly) that it would be to their ad- 
vantage as well as to the pupil’s to 
have the nurse use her time for those, 
things the teachers could not do.” 
Grace’s interest was aroused. 
“Maybe somebody could sell me on 
that! I can think of three of my 
most troublesome little darlings right 
off who would profit, I’m sure, if 
someone would get after their par- 
ents hard enough to get done the 
things we know they need—for one, 
her glasses changed, for another, 
something done for his eyes (he has 
never even been examined though his 
test shows he is bad), and for the 
third, look after his teeth, since he 
is out of school a day every other 
week at least with a toothache. I wish 
our nurse would decide to do that.” 


TEACHER OR NURSE? 

“It isn’t just a question of the 
‘nurse deciding’ to have it that way. 
In Alma’s other school, the principal 
doesn’t go along with the idea at all. 
She tells the nursing supervisor, 
‘You see that your nurses do their 
work and I'll see that my teachers do 
theirs. It’s to save the teachers from 
having to neglect the rest of the 
pupils while they weigh one of them 
that your nurses are employed!’ 

“That’s one of those statements 
with enough truth in it to make it 
difficult to argue about some of the 
activities which technically might be 
done by either the teacher or nurse. 
If the teacher is going to do vision 
testing, which must be done pupil by 
pupil individually, someone else must 
take charge of the rest of the group. 


SUGGESTED READING 
Teammates — Teachers and School Nurses, by Gertrude E. Cromwell 
The Journal, May 1952, p. 7 


The School Nurse Is a Teacher, Too, by Emily S. Brown 
The Journal, May 1952, p. 32 


The Nurse’s Role in Problems of Family Living, by Marian A. Duckers 
The Journal, December 1952 


You can’t just turn 30 ‘wild Indians’ 
loose even for such a good cause. 

“But the weighing is a different 
proposition in two ways. The time 
required adds up to minutes, not to 
hours, as does the testing. Also, it 
lends itself to being a group activity 
and to pupil participation in various 
ways according to their level of devel- 
opment. In the younger grades, this 
may be as simple as having all but 
those in the one row who are out of 
their seats to be weighed, practicing 
number writing, as the teacher pro- 
nounces the weights. Later, pupils 
learn to read the weights and inches, 
translate inches to feet, chart on a 
graph, subtract previous heights and 
weight to get gains—an old story to 
us, but new to the children as they 
come along.” 


THE HIGH SCHOOL NURSE 

Bert picked it up. “Miss Marbury 
told me the other day that when she 
first came, she redid the time budget 
she had in mind when she found a 
man physical education teacher was 
teaching the girls as well as the boys. 
She figured that a man would need 
some extra help with the girls and 
did she figure correctly! You know 
it isn’t too easy for a man to deal 
with the periodic aches and pains of 
girls, and when these are compii- 
cated by the usual emotional and 
social problems of adolescents, plus 
the yen some youngsters always have 
to use any tool at hand to hack their 

yay out of planned schedules of any 
kind—well, there have been lots of 
things Edith has done to make life 
better for me as well as to make 
physical education more effective for 
the girls.” 

“T imagine there is plenty she 
can do,” said Ella. “Girls, do you 
remember how ‘Smookey-puss’ used 
to come in and rant at our physical 
education teacher for letting us mess 
up our shower room and lockers so? 
Do they still have that queer smell, 
Bert? And the poor janitor, she was 
always on his heels. How she must 
have felt on our class-day when we 
put her in our skit, showing him tell- 
ing her: ‘You clean the kids, I'll clean 
the fountains.’ ” 

(Concluded on page 38 ) 
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S PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
in our schools, are we 
taking our job of skill teaching seri- 
ously? Certainly, one of the deter- 
mining factors in any successful 
physical education program is the 
ability of the teacher to impart basic 
skills to his students. Therefore, we 
should accept skill teaching as one of 
the most important objectives of 
physical education teaching. 

As physical education teachers, are 
we teaching our students skills in the 
various activity areas, or are we sim- 
ply exposing the entire class to skill 
practices as a part of the class period 
prior to participation en masse in an 
activity near the conclusion of the 
period? 


MOTIVATION 

The ability of the physical educa- 
tion teacher to motivate his students 
to perform effectively is the crux of 
good skijil teaching. The very fact 
that the term “drills” itself is used to 
describe these various skill practices 
frequently instills in the student a 
feeling of repetitious boredom. 

It is natural for physical education 
students to desire play and more 
play. In most cases, regardless of 
how good or poor their ability in an 
activity, they desire primarily game 
activities. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


These boys are practicing skills which they need to improve. 


Are you doing “blanket teaching” of skills? 


by PAUL E. MEADOWS 


Bemidji (Minnesota) State Teachers College 


A physical education teacher who 
recognizes this negative feeling 
among his students may attempt to 
motivate in another way. He may 
illustrate the purpose behind the skill 
practices (as in setting-up or spiking 
in volleyball) and their place in the 
total game strategy through effective 
discussion and demonstration. As a 
tool of motivation, however, he may 
conclude by pointing out that only by 
performing these skill practices well 
will the students be permitted to play 
the game itself for any length of 
time. Does this approach serve as a 
means of motivation to learn and 
practice the skills more effectively? 
Actually, it may increase the nega- 
tive feeling by associating the skill 
practices in somewhat of a penalty 
theme. 


PROPER ATTITUDE 

Whether the part-whole, whole- 
part-whole, or other teaching ap- 
proaches are used to guide the skill- 
teaching program, we must first of 
all focus our attention on giving the 
students the proper attitude and out- 
look toward these skill practices. 

At the present time, it is well 
known that many physical education 
teachers are seriously handicapped 
with overcrowded classes—or corres- 
pondingly inadequate facilities. Un- 
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der such conditions, the entire ques- 
tion of skill-practice organization or 
the proper motivational techniques to 
teach skills may be “thrown out the 
gymnasium window” by even the 
most enthusiastic of physical educa- 
tion teachers. 

The steady addition of the number 
of students in our classes certainty 
should not mean a steady subtraction 
or complete elimination of skill-prac- 
tice time from our programs. Num- 
bers do not determine wether skill 
practices should be offered or not, 
but actually what specific skill prac- 
tices should be presented to our stu- 
dents, who differ individually not 
only in physical, social, and mental 
characteristics, but very definitely in 
their level of motor ability in differ- 
ent type of activities. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

Are we teaching skills on the basis 
of these individual differences or 
merely conducting identical skill- 
practice sessions for all the students? 
I have observed a large soccer class 
of high school boys where all simul- 
taneously engaged in dribbling prac- 
tices, then moved on to trapping skill 
practice, then on to passing and to 
goal kicking, followed by a mass soc- 
cer game near the end of the period. 
This all took place in no more than an 
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hour. “Blanket teaching” like this 
leaves little opportunity for the 
teacher to give attention to individu- 
al differences in skill progression, 
even with the effective use of good 
student leaders and class division in- 
to small practice groups. 

More class time should be allowed 
for adapting the separate skills pres- 
ent in each activity to individual mo- 
tor needs. During a volleyball game, 
for example, John and Dale show 
sufficient level of ability in serving, 
but have difficulty in finger-tip con- 
trol in passing and setting-up. In 
“blanket skill-teaching,”’ both stu- 
dents would be required to spend con- 
siderable time along with the entire 
class on volleyball-serving practices, 
regardless whether they needed more 
practice and instruction on finger-tip 
control. Their skill needs lose identi- 
ty in a large class situation where all 
students are exposed to the same skill 
practices. 

WAYS OF ORGANIZING 


Let us discuss some ways of or- 


yganizing skill-practice sessions in a 
physical education class, exclusive of 


its size. 

(1) Fach skill-practice group participates 
in identical skill practices in various areas 
of the gymnasium or playfield. When new 
skill activities are presented, all groups con- 
tinue to practice the same skills. 

(2) Each skill-practice group participates 
in different skill practices in various areas 
of the gymnasium or playfield. On the sig- 
nal or command of the teacher and student 
leaders, all groups rotate to numbered sta- 
tions of different skill-practice activities. 

(3) Each skill-practice group participates 
in different skill activities, but each com- 
prises students that have been assigned to 
their respective group by the teacher and 
student leaders. Student assignments to 
various skill practice groups are determined 
according to the needs of the individual 
through previous class observation and 
judgment by the teacher and student 
leaders. 

(4)  skill-practice group comprises 
students that have worked co-operatively 
with their teacher and student leaders in 
order to guide them‘into practice groups 
according to their skill needs. The students 
select their own practice group and during 
the class period, if they feel the need, are 
allowed to move freely to the different skill 
groups according to their own judgment 
and through some assistance from the 
teacher and student leaders. 

In the first two patterns of organi- 
zation, we have illustrated “blanket 


teaching” where mass exposure to all 
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skills present in an activity break- 
down becomes primary, and recogni- 
tion of individual differences in skill 
teaching is secondary. The third and 
fourth organizational plans reflect a 
definite interest in the individual 
skill needs of the students. In these 
last two plans we are not concerned 
with giving the entire class identical 
experiences in all skill practices in 
each activity unit. However, we are 
concerned with the premise that our 
students need only specific skill prac- 
tices according to their needs, and all 
students do not need the same prac- 
tices. It is in the fourth organiza- 
tional pattern that effective teacher- 
pupil planning in determining specif- 
ic skill practices contributes to the 
students’ understanding of important 
democratic group living principles. 

For example, if we should decide to 
adopt organizational plan three and 
eventually strive to attain plan four, 
does this necessarily insure us effec- 
tive skill teaching? It may indicate 
that our blueprint is in order, but 
the actual construction or establish- 
ment of sound teaching methods into 
our plan must still take place, if we 
are to attain our objective of effec- 
tive skill teaching. 

PROBLEMS 

What are some of the problems 
that may confront us or shortcom- 
ings that we should be aware of when 
we put a skill teaching organizational 
plan into action? 

(1) First of all, are we dividing our class 
into small enough practice groups to allow 
for maximum opportunity for sufficient par- 
ticipation on the part of all the students in 
each group? We should be on the watch 
very closely for students in their various 
practice groups that, for example, are not 
handling the ball a sufficient number of 
times due to either the domination of just 
a few individuals within that group, or as 
a result of too large a group assigned to one 
ball. Students who are forced to wait too 
long before their turn soon lose all interest 
which may have been developed through the 
efforts of an enthusiastic teacher or student 
leader. 

(2) Another factor to consider is that of 
the teacher’s responsibility to each practice 
group participating in various areas of the 
gymnasium or playfield. Are we moving 
around sufficiently from group to group in 
order to encourage and assist individuals 
that may have difficulty in mastering the 
particular skill activity? Particularly in 
larger classes this is important. 

(3) Are we continuously alert and _ in- 


formed as to the progress of our students in 
specific skill practices in order to initiate 
new practices at the optimum time in the 
particular activity unit? When we place 
more importance on following our unit 
plans too closely rather than have our pulse 
on the level of skill progression of our stu- 
dents day by day, our skill practice teaching 
becomes too rigid. Student indifference and 
instances of “horseplay” in skill-practice 
groups are frequently the result of poor 
day-by-day planning where one particular 
skill practice is repeated too often or too 
long at one time without any variation. 

14) A fourth problem concerns a phase of 
motivation which attempts to make skill 
practices fun and enjoyable for the stu- 
dents. We cannot overlook the motivational 
value of filmstrips, films, and other visual 
aid materials illustrating the fundamental 
skills of various activities, but we should 
not rely on these aids alone. We should 
offer our students elements of competition 
not only in adequate whole game experi- 
ences during the class period, but at various 
times in the skill practices as well. 

(5) Finally, a problem that is basic to all 
organizational planning in physical educa- 
tion is that of attempting to offer effective 
skill practices with inadequate equipment. 
It is obvious that a physical education 
teacher who has possibly three volleyballs 
or two footballs for a class of 45 to 50 
students can hardly plan skill practices that 
would encourage maximum participation 
and maintain interest. Our practice groups 
must be small, with their own equipment. A 
requisition for additional equipment on this 
basis certainly is educationally sound and 
should merit consideration by the school 
administrator. 

SKILLS IN OUR PROGRAM 

Improving our skill teaching is our 
way of bringing the student closer to 
the satisfaction he derives when he is 
able to perform an activity with some 
degree of success. We should work 
constantly toward the goal of giving 
our students a clear understanding of 
the important part skill practices 
play in enabling them to participate 
in the whole game more effectively. 

A student in physical education 
who recognizes that the teacher is 
really interested in assisting him to 
acquire a skill in which he shows a 
definite weakness, is more likely to 
engage in that particular skill-prac- 
tice activity more enthusiastically 
than in a “blanket teaching” situa- 
tion where individual needs are al- 
most completely neglected. Let’s put 
our skill teaching where it belongs in 
our program and then we can right- 
fully call physical education a labora- 
tory of learning experiences for our 
students.*% 
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Looking Back on a 
School Health Program 


by ELLEN D. FRASER 


Washington (D. C.) Public Schools 


N 1942, CONGRESS appropriated 

money for hiring of additional 
physical education teachers to ex- 
pand the two-day-a-week activity pro- 
gram in the District of Columbia 
senior high schools, in order that 
adolescent boys should receive more 
training in physical fitness to pre- 
pare them for induction into the 
Armed Forces. However, no provi- 
sion was made for additional facili- 
ties, so that it was not possible to 
offer a daily period of activity for 
all senior high school students. It 
was therefore decided to set up a 
program of two hours of hygiene 
and three hours of activity a week. 

A committee of home economics 
and physical education personnel 
made the following plan: 
PROGRAM 


10A Personal Hygiene 

11A Mental Hygiene 

12A Home Nursing 
(girls) 

12A Community 


10B Nutrition 
11B First Aid 
12B Community 

Hygiene , 
12B Five hours 
Hygiene (boys) of activity 

The Home Economics Department 
took full responsibility for nutrition 
and home nursing; the Physical Edu- 
cation Department was to be respon- 
sible for personal hygiene, mental 
hygiene, first aid, and community 
hygiene. The physical education 
teachers had never taught health 
classes and few had recent training 
in health teaching. All were chal- 
lenged and most of them took in- 
service courses to improve their 
background in health. 


METHODS 

With no time to prepare for the 
new program, the teachers plunged 
into the work and taught as they 
had been taught. At this stage we 


had few textbooks on health and of 
the few available some 
technical. 


were too 
This lack of a basic text 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


proved to be a blessing. The teachers 
sought material elsewhere and in so 
doing discovered other methods of 
presenting current concepts in 
health. They soon learned to explore 
the needs of the students and to 
make the hygiene teaching func- 
tional. 

A new course of study made some 
areas in personal hygiene optional. 
This flexibility made it possible to 
teach a subject such as good groom- 
ing in those areas of the city where 
such training was needed without 
superimposing the same training on 
those who did not need it. The new 
course of study led to more demo- 
cratic methods of teaching. The class 
might outline the problems they 
wanted to consider while a secretary 
at the blackboard took down the 
suggestions; individuals gave reports 
on assigned topics; demonstrations 
were given on appropriate hair styl- 
ing and make-up; groups chose topics 
of interest to them, did research 
on the topic and then reported back 
to the class; juries analyzed a volun- 
teer’s appearance or behavior and 
offered constructive suggestions for 
change; current material from news- 
papers and magazines was brought 
in for discussion; radio talks were 
assigned as homework to be reported 
on the next day; panels were chosen 
to present and discuss a moot ques- 
tion; sometimes the boys and girls, 
who were taught in separate classes, 
would come together for discussion 
of a topic interesting to both. 


TEACHING MATERIALS 

A committee of teachers was 
formed to review all health films as 
they become available. We now have 
a list of films appropriate for each 
semester unit. The Visual Education 
Department gives instruction in the 


presentation of films and in operating 
projectors. 

Each year a textbook committee 
makes suggestions for the adoption 
of new texts in health. The approved 
list has grown considerably since 
1942. 

Health tests are needed but few 
are available. 

Public and private health agencies 
furnish films and speakers to all 
teachers who request such services. 
These specialists are very helpful. 


EVALUATION 

Often we ask the graduating 
classes to tell us their reaction to 
the course of study in health as 
they have experienced it over a 
period of three years. These dis- 
cussions reveal many pertinent facts. 
Some of these are: 

1. Much of the material in 10A_ personal 
hygiene is more appropriate for the junior 
high scheol level. 10A is too late for a 
pubertal 


presentation of the subject of 


changes “You should have taught us that 
three years ago,” is a frequent comment, 

2. The subject of teeth seems to have been 
emphasized from the kindergarten on up 
through the grades. By the time the stu 
dent reaches the 10th grade he is “fed up” 
with teeth. 

3. Certain units have more appeal for 
the adolescent than others. The girls rank 
the six units in the following order of 
preference: mental hygiene, first aid, home 
nursing, personal hygiene, community hy 
viene, and nutrition. From thi 


it appears that a discussion of their own 


consensus 


immediate problems is of great interest 
Units that contain practical demonstrations 
and practice of a skill, such as bandaging, 
seem to be meaningful and interesting. It 
is difficult to decide why nutrition and com 
munity hygiene are less popular. In nutri 
tion the content may have been too techni 
cal and not applied well to daily living 
The content of community hygiene may be 
outmoded and too historical 

There is as yet no reliable method 
of testing changes in 
attitudes. Reports from other teach- 
ers and some evi- 
dence that insight and modification 
of behavior is taking place. 


GAINS FROM PROGRAM 

The daily contact of teacher and 
pupil has made it possible for the 
teachers to know all their pupils 
very well—a relationship that fosters 
informal health counseling. 

There is a more friendly and in- 
formal teacher-pupil relationship in 
the gymnasium than in the academic 


behavior or 


parents present 
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classroom. This rapport, built up 
in the gym or on the playfield, carries 
over into hygiene classes and the 
resulting feeling of security makes it 
possible to have very free discussions 
in mental hygiene. 

By such a biweekly plan over a 
period of three years, the student 
approaches many health topics from 
various points of view that should 
help to clarify his concepts. For ex- 
ample, alcohol is discussed in con- 
nection with mental hygiene, first 
aid, nutrition, and community hy- 
giene. 

The teachers have widened their 
scope of teaching interests and have 
improved their professional back- 
ground. For the most part they find 
the health teaching stimulating and 
a welcome variation in the week’s 
activity program. 


EXPLORATION CONTINUES 

A pending revision of the total 
course of study will consider other 
than the traditional areas of health. 
We are experimenting with an in- 
troductory course for Freshmen that 
will be a combination of personal 
hygiene and social living. 

It is evident that we must find a 
new approach to community hygiene. 
Perhaps we need to eliminate the dis- 
cussion of diseases that have been 
eradicated. We need to bring our 
thinking up to date and to build a 
unit around community problems 
that are current in 1954. 

We are aware of the expressed 
need for more instruction in mental 
hygiene and family living. An ex- 
perimental course in family living 
is being planned in two high schools 
to be taught co-operatively by the 
Sociology, Home Economics, and 
Physical Education Departments. 

We are exploring the possibility 
of using sociodrama as a tool in hy- 
viene classes. 

We have learned much during the 
past ten years about the needs and 
interests of adolescents and about the 
grade placement of health content. 
But the job is not complete. Ex- 
ploration will continue, for content 
must be flexible and ever-changing 
to be abreast of the times and meth- 
ods must be dynamic in order to gain 
and hold the interest of adoles- 
cents. 
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The Dance Teacher .. . 
(Continued from page 20) 

5. The major curriculum for dance stu- 
dents and for physical education students 
who are planning to teach dance should con- 
tain sufficient elective hours to permit those 
students to take courses in lighting, cos- 
tume design, music appreciation, etc. 
knowledges which they will need in order 
to produce theatre presentations of artistic 
merit, even on a student level. If school 
authorities continue as they have in the 
past to draw upon dance talent for assem- 
bly programs, PTA programs, and demon- 
stration-concerts for parents, it is imperative 
that the dance contributions be of suffi- 
ciently high artistic quality to be worthy 
of the name of education. 

6. Department administrators need to 
assure their dance educators of adequate 
funds for the presentation of simple, artis- 
tic dance productions comparable to those 
given by the other theatre arts. These funds 
could either be anticipated in departmental 
budgets or could be solicited from student 
body funds, whichever is in keeping with 
the budgetary system at that school. While 
in some instances funds for dance produc- 
tions can be provided by ticket sales, the 
amount cannot be guaranteed in advance 
and it is often inadequate to meet expenses. 

Such steps will need to be taken 
if education is to dignify dance by 
accepting and sponsoring it as a full- 
fledged creative art. Unless physical 
education directors who are adminis- 
tering the dance are willing to do so, 
it will be inevitable that creative 
dance will eventually ally itself with 
other departments or will be sup- 
planted by ballet. 


WORKING TOGETHER 

Dance educators are not callously 
unaware nor unappreciative of the 
support and interest physical educa- 
tors have for many years displayed 
toward dance. Contrary to the im- 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


pression received by some adminis- 
trators, not all dance educators are 
anxious to break their ties with 
physical education. The relationship 
has had many favorable aspects. 
While there would he some advan- 
tages to be gained by a direct alliance 
with the fine arts, there are also 
many reasons for allowing dance to 
remain with physical education. It 
would be unfortunate indeed to sever 
those phases of dance which admit- 
tedly belong with physical education 
and recreation (folk, square, ball- 
room dance, and general movement 
technique) from phases which belong 
with the arts, for actually there is 
no clear line of demarcation. 
Instead of dissolving this profes- 
sional tie, we need to attack the 
causes of dissatisfaction in a posi- 
tive manner. The problems which 
have been discussed here can be 
solved if dance teachers and physical 
education administrators are willing 
to face the issues and to make a 
sincere effort to consider each other's 
needs. Let us work together con- 
structively to see wh t can be done!* 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—-BOOKS—SUPPLIES 


Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 


* of all labels in the field. 
Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 


of modern, classical and oriental themes. 


Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply iaminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 


nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00, postage 


extra. 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra. JA 12-54 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 
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Care Makes 
Football Equipment Last 


by WILSON NEWS SERVICE 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 


NE OF THE MOST expensive 
Ones in the budget of any 
school is the constant replacement 
of football uniforms. 

Most of this replacement is un- 
necessary, if the proper care has been 
taken of the equipment. 

Many trainers or equipment man- 
agers simply stuff their helmets, 
pads, or uniforms into a trunk—in- 
stead of carefully packing them—let 
them stay in the trunk for a few 
days, and then air them out the day 
before the next ball game. All too 
frequently, the only items that are 
cleaned are the jerseys and pants. 


HELMET 

First, let’s start off with the mod- 
ern, colorful football helmet, one of 
the most durable, protective pieces 
of equipment money can buy. 

Keep the helmet away from exces- 
sive heat. Always keep the hardware 
on the chin strap as free from dirt 
as possible, so that it will operate 
properly. 

Do not apply any oil other than 
castor oil to the leather lining, since 
oils will damage the rubber padding 
and separate the lining from. it. 
Castor oil may be used if the lining 
requires oiling to keep it supple. Oily 
hair dressings when used in excess 
will cause damage. 

When the helmet’s leather lining 
has become soiled, clean the surface 
with saddle soap or a good quality 
ball cleaner. With either material, a 
heavy lather should be worked up on 
a brush and the leather should be 
scrubbed with it to loosen the surface 
dirt which is then wiped off with a 
clean cloth. After such cleaning, wipe 
the lining with a cloth dampened 
with castor oil. 

After a season is over, it is some- 
times necessary to refinish the hel- 
mets. This should only be done with 
an approved helmet refinisher. 
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A face or nose guard may be at- 
tached to almost any helmet when 
the shell is reinforced at the points 
of attachment. However, when a 
guard is not attached at the factory, 
most companies will not be respons- 
ible for any failure of the assembly. 
A good equipment manager should 
always consult with the manufacturer 
before undertaking such a job. 

Helmets should always be stored 
in a cool, dry, dark place on a regular 
helmet hanger. These can be obtained 
from almost any legitimate manu- 
facturer and will add many years of 
life to your team’s helmets. 


SHOES AND PADS 

Shoes and other leather products 
such as shoulder pads, hip pads, ete. 
are another major problem for the 
equipment man. Without proper care, 
leather will become brittle and crack. 
Leather conditioners restore’ the 
necessary oils cleanly and 
without preventing the application 
of polishes and leave no sticky or 
oily residue to soil clothing. 

The reason genuine leather is used 
in such tremendous quantities for 
shoes is that it combines strength, 
durability, and the ability to carry 


sasily, 


Football equipment | 
for one player is —— 
a big investment. 

Good care makes 
it last longer. 
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air through to the feet and to permit 
perspiration to evaporate. A good 
leather conditioner, distributes pre- 
serving oil evenly throughout the 
internal fibres of the leather, making 
it water repellent to a high degree, 
yet not entirely clogging the pores. 
It is wise to use a leather con- 
ditioner on shoes and other leather 
products at least once a week. 


JERSEYS AND PANTS 

Football jerseys and pants present 
a special problem, since it is impera- 
tive that they be cleaned weekly 
during the season. 

Washing instructions are the same 
for both jerseys and pants. 

First, make sure that all pads are 
removed. Use enough very mild soap 
to produce thick suds with hot water. 
When soap is dissolved, add cold 
water to cool to a temperature of 
100° F. Place garment in suds and 
gently work through garment by 
hand for five minutes. Avoid rubbing 
and twisting, rinse at once by hand 
in five changes of water at the same 
temperature. After rinsing, roll gar- 
ment in dry cloth (do not hang in 
sunlight). When only slightly damp, 
press with moderately hot iron. 
Manipulate garments to. original 
shape while ironing until dry. 


CLEANING HINTS 

There are several cleaning hints 
that should be followed when clean- 
ing a football uniform. 

Avoid cold and very hot water. Both will 
cause shrinkage. 

Don’t use a washing machine 


(Concluded on page 34) 


CCORDING TO THE Bicycle 
Pea of America, there are 
over 20 million bicycles in use in the 
United States today. About 90 per 
cent of these riders are teen-agers. 
Boys Magazine reports that 91.2 per 
cent of the Boy Scouts of America 
own bicycles. In 1949, the Allen C. 
Russell Marketing Research organi- 
zation reported the most popular 
active young American 
girls as follows: Ist, Bicycling— 
81.7%; 2nd, Softball—73.9%; 3rd, 
Swimming—71.4° ; 4th, Roller skat- 
ing—68.1%; 5th, Hiking—55.8%. 
It is a part of the American heritage 
to present every boy and girl with 
a bicycle early in life. 


EXERCISE AND ADVENTURE 

The hobby of cycling fits in well 
with the junior-senior high school 
club program. Bicycling is a health- 
ful ovtdoor that may be 
enjoyed the year around in most sec- 
tions of the United States. Spring, 
summer, and fall are the most popu- 
lar seasons for cycling, but even in 
winter, New Yorkers have enjoyed 
touring on Christmas Day, New 
Year’s and Washington’s and Lin- 
eoln’s birthdays. 

Bicycling provides adventure. 
Every tour or event is an exciting 
new experience. The planning for a 
trip is interesting. The touring com- 
mittee works together, gathering 
maps, planning routes, and getting 
food and equipment ready. On the 
last tour of the College Outing Club 
(composed of secondary school and 
college youths) from Albany to Lake 
Placid, New York, many new points 
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ecreation 


on Wheels 


By ROLAND C. GEIST 


Cycling Coach 


Roosevelt High School, New York City 


of interest were enjoyed. At Albany, 
the State Capitol was visited, near 
Mechanicsville a paper mill was in- 
spected, a tour of the Saratoga 
Battlefield was made, historic mark- 
ers were sought at Lake George, Fort 
Ticonderoga was visited, and at 
Lake Placid, the party ice-skated in 
July at the famous Olympic Arena. 
Touring through the scenic Adiron- 
dack State Park awheel was an ex- 
perience never to be forgotten. 

The American Youth Hostels wel- 
come high school students to join 
their summer bicycle tours at nomi- 
nal cost. They conduct weekly and 
monthly vacation trips all over 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Europe, and the Holy Land. The 
Students International Travel Asso- 
ciation, founded by a Newtown (New 
York) High School student, conducts 
world-wide bicycle tours for youths 
age. Only young people 
with previous cycling experience are 
invited to join these trips. In 


of school 


Bicycle races may be individual or team competition. 


Europe, cycling is a way of fife. 
Every student, after completing his 
high school and/or college courses, 
takes a tour awheel or afoot to com- 
plete his education. 


MERIT BADGE 

The school bicycle club may co- 
operate with the Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts on the project of win- 
ning a merit badge in bicycling. A 
bicycle club coach or adviser is an 
ideal scout counselor. At club meet- 
ings and on organized rides, the 
teacher might show how to repair a 
puncture or how to take apart and 
clean the bicycle, demonstrate the 
traffic signals, and teach map-reading 
and course-following. The steps in 
earning a merit badge are outlined 
in a booklet entitled Cycling, pub- 
lished by the Boy Scouts of America, 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
SAFETY 

School bicycle clubs may aid in the 
present road safety campaign con- 
ducted by the National Safety Coun- 
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cil and the American Automobile 
Association. The Bicycle Institute of 
America has published safety book- 
lets, and awards safety buttons to 
students who have passed the “Safe 
Cyclist” tests. Safety films show- 
ing the correct way to ride a bicycle 
are available for all schools. They 
discourage the dangers of riding “no 
hands,” “two on a bicycle built for 
one,” “eyes closed,” and stunting. 
Sicycle clubs in schools can help 
immeasurably to cut down accidents 
and deaths from bicycling. Some 
communities have established courses 
in bicycling conducted by paid in- 
structors. To our best knowledge and 
belief, there has never been a single 
accident with cycling activities when 
conducted by a teacher. 
INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP SPORT 
Bicycling is both an _ individual 
and a group sport. Some prefer 


American Youth Hostels, Inc 


Hostelers from Roslyn High School (L. 1.) start on a trip through Pennsylvania Dutch country. 


Skill tests as shown 

in Bicycle Safety in 
Action, published by 


Safety Education (NEA) 


and do enjoy the sport alone, but 
most youths have more pleasure 
when in groups. The writer spent 
part of his honeymoon touring Eng- 
land on a tandem, a_never-to-be- 
forgotten experience. Bicycle polo is 
played in England, and may scon be 
introduced into American schools. 
The rules of the game have just been 
written in book form. Bicycle team 
races require a sense of playing 
together, just as in football, basket- 
ball, ete. 

In later life, when it is not always 
possible to get a group together, it 
is nice to be able to enjoy the sport 
alone. The writer often enjoys a spin 
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on the wheel in Central Park from 
6 o’clock to 8 o’clock in the morning. 

3icycling may be enjoyed through- 
out life. In England a group of 
cyclists 70 years of age and over call 
themselves “The Fellowship of Old 
Time Cyclists” and still pedal from 
ten to 50 miles each weekend. Re- 
cently a 64-year-old grandmother 
returned from a 2,203-mile bicycle 
tour of Europe. Every spring, Hans 
Ohrt of Beverly Hills, California, 
national bicycle champion of 1915, 
pedals his wife on a tandem to Palm 
Springs, about 100 miles in a day. 
Cycling is a sport that may be en- 
joyed moderately by a high school 
girl or strenuously by a college man. 


FORMATION RIDING 

3icycle formation riding is both 
beautiful and rhythmic. The New- 
town High School Bicycle Club gave 


a demonstration of. formation riding 
in the New York Jubilee Parade 
down Fifth Avenue a few years ago. 
The Boy Scouts performed a series 
of intricate designs awheel at their 
big Jamboree in New York’s Madison 
Square Garden. At a recent New 
York Radio City Music Hall extrava- 
ganza, “Dutch Treat,”’ 24 Rockettes 
and members of the Corps de Ballet 
performed on bicycles. A few years 
ago, the Rockettes rode unicveles in 
a rolling ballet. Group cycling may 
be very graceful. 

The organization of more school 
bicycle would increase’ the 
chances of the United States win- 
ning both world and Olympic cycle 
championships. Since the organiza- 
tion of the modern Olympic Games 
in 1896, no American has ever won 


clubs 


a gold medal in any cycling event. 
Only a handful even made a credit- 
able showing, in world competitions. 
Secondary students 
cycling, but leadership is lacking. 
With good coaching in high schools 
and colleges, the United States would 
lead in cycling as it now does in 
track and field sports. 


NOT A COSTLY SPORT 

Bicycling is not a costly sport to 
establish in the high school. It re- 
quires no stadiums, uniforms, bands, 
etc. After initial cost ($25 to $60), 
the upkeep of the machine is negli- 
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gible. Most students buy their bi- 
cycles, so that the school would only 
have to supply club shirts. The New- 
town High School Bicycle Club has 
never requested funds for the club. 
The General Organization Store sold 
school T-shirts and sweaters at cost 
to club members. The Richman High 
School Bicycle Club cost the school 
but $10 in five years. This was spent 
for major and minor letters. The 
only expense to the school adminis- 
tration would be the cost of a cycling 
instructor, from $350 to $500 a 
semester, truly a modest sum. Is not 
a cycling instructor, who may save 
a youth’s life, worthy of a $350 salary 
equal to that of the school bowling 
instructor? 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 

The bicycle club members may be- 
come interested in collecting ‘“cy- 
clana.” This is the new hobby of 
collecting all items relating to the 
pastime. First in the collecting field 
is book collecting. Over 1,000 peri- 
odicals on bicycling and bicycles have 
been published between 1865 and 
1955. The College Cycle Club has a 
collection of about 400 books’ in 
English, German, Japanese, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Russian. Dur- 
ing the Gay Nineties, over 100 bi- 
cycle songs were published. The club 
has over 50 in its collection. Old 
Currier and Ives bicycle prints are 
rare and costly, but the students 
have managed to collect ten. 

Beautiful old bicycle figurines 
grace the school club. Bicycle beer 
steins are another cycle collectors 
item. Recently, a cyclist from 
Springfield, Massachusetts, bought a 
League of American Wheelmen beer 
stein for $100. This is too expensive 
for students. A Japanese beer stein 
showing a cyclist is now on the 
market for one dollar. Antique shops 
sell bicycle jewelry, which may very 
well increase in value. Visiting old 
book and print shops, the students 
learn about prices of antiques and 
become interested in a new field of 
endeavor. 

Bicycle club members may volun- 
teer to perform vital messenger 
services during a war or disaster 
period. During World War II, the 
Newtown Bicycle Club volunteered to 
enlist in a cycle club corps of the 
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United States Army. It seemed that 
the Army had no use for the “creep,” 
as the bicycle was called. (The bi- 
cycle corps had served the Japanese 
very well in their Malay campaign. ) 
During a flood or earthquake, when 
roads are obstructed with trees and 
debris, the bicyclists would be avail- 
able to carry messages through a 
stricken area. 

The bicycles of club members could 
be made part of a project for a class 
in mechanical drawing and machine 
shop. Broken bicycle parts could be 
examined, measured and drawn and 
then produced in the schools machine 
shop. A most interesting club project 
of this kind was completed at New- 
town High School. The story “The Bi- 
cycle as a Class and Shop Project” 
was published in the January 1950 
issue of Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education. 

Zicycle club members in a New 
York high school planned and con- 
ducted an assembly program. It 
consisted of: Flag Salute and sing- 
ing of Star Spangled Banner; short 
talk by the club president on “Pleas- 
ures and Value of Cycling;” Bicycle 
costume fashion parade by the girl 
members, modeling shorts, slacks, 
pedal pushers, divided skirts, knick- 
ers of today and yesterday; “How To 
Buy a Bicycle’? demonstration with 
new bicycle by club members; short 
film “Spinning Wheels”; awards by 
Principal of “Bicycle Safety But- 
tons”; short talk by club vice-presi- 
dent on “Adjustment and Care of a 
Bicycle”; song by club—*Daisy Bell” 
or “On a Bicycle Built for Two.” 


LEADERSHIP 

There is a rhythm in moving 
wheels that has a charm of its own. 
There is a sense of gratification a 
youth feels when pedalling a bicycle 
on a century run (100 miles a day). 
Cycling has a definite appeal to 
youth. Only the leadership is lack- 
ing to foster this interest. 

Recreation personnel might well 
consider establishing bicycle clubs in 
the schools in their communities, 
especially in areas where many stu- 
dents bicycle to school. Enthusiastic 
leadership should make bicycling one 
of the most popular sports in the 
junior-senior high school club pro- 
gram.* 


... Core Curriculum 


(Continued from page 24) 


and physical education must amend 
and expand their programs to pro- 
vide the requisite physical and social 
skills for all groups. Unless youth 
is given satisfying and overt experi- 
ences in physical activity both in his 
native culture and in the American 
culture, world democracy is a dream 
of the future. 


NEW PRACTICES 
Present-day educators must coura- 

geously accept the fact that a new 

age demands new practices in demo- 

cratic education. 
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Care of Football Equipment 
(Continued from page 31) 


Be sure temperature of rinse water and 
washing water are the same. 

Don’t use an extremely hot iron. 

If garment has been shrunk or distorted 
by improper cleansing, it can be restored by 
wetting, partial drying, and manipulating 
while ironing until dry. 

Any football garment can be sent to a 
reputable laundry. Do not use dry cleaning 
fluids. 


OTHER CARE 

When not in use, uniforms should 
be placed on hangers where they will 
be exposed to air but not to sunlight. 

The various sundries that are part 
of a football uniform—such as stock- 
ings, socks, supporters, etc.—should 
be washed daily and kept as clean as 
possible. 

Proper care of your football equip- 
ment will add years to its life. * 
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A Formula of Success for 
the Professional Student 


by H. HARRISON CLARKE 


University of Oregon 


E ALL RECOGNIZE success- 
W:: persons, whose lives are 
well spent in the service of mankind. 
There is, however, another type of 
success that they should have for 
most effective and influential living 
—professional success. This is char- 
acterized by a type of leadership that 
contributes great ideas to a profes- 
sion, that develops new truths for 
the benefit of society, and that pro- 
vides strong, dynamic, and far- 
reaching programs professional 
areas. And our field has produced a 
fair share of the individuals. 

What, then, is this concept we call 
professional success? Being a bit 
mathematically minded, I have ex- 
pressed it as a formula, realizing full 
well that all elements in this com- 
plex phenomenon cannot be so regu- 
lated. Assuming aptitude for the 
professional field of your choice, this 
formula for professional 
(PS) is: 


success 


wine (3Pi+ om + PB) 

The formula consists of three 
basic components, designated by Ro- 
man numerals, I, II, and III. The 
first component is composed of two 
elements: I, for intelligence; and P, 
for preparation. These are so closely 
dependent that one is not effective 
without the other; and their rela- 
tionship is in direct proportion of 
one to the other; hence, they are 
multiplied in the formula. 


INTELLIGENCE 
This first component constitutes 


the keystone of the entire structure 
of professional success. Basic prep- 
aration is provided at undergraduate 
and graduate professional schools. 
Your capacity to take full advantage 
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of it depends upon your intellect; 
whether you do or not depends upon 
some other things—particularly your 
seriousness of purpose. Students 
should realize that each grade they 
obtain goes on their transcripts and 
follows them through life whenever 
academic achievement is important. 


PREPARATION 
It should be stressed, too, that 
“preparation” involves much more 


than just professional courses and 
experience. At all training schools, 
students must take a large share of 
their work in general education. The 
student who does not approach this 
phase of his education seriously and 
conscientiously is selling himself 
short. Upon graduation, you should 
become an influential person in your 
community. You must be able to 
meet well-educated and cultured 
men and women, from 
many colleges, on their own level. 

General education 
for living, to participate actively as 
an informed and responsible citizen; 
to apply habits of scientific thought 
to personal, professional, and civic 
problems; to appreciate the implica- 
tions of scientific discoveries for hu- 
man welfare; to understand the ideas 
of others and to express your own 
effectively; to understand and enjoy 
cultural activities; and 
and use the skills involved in critical 
and constructive thinking. Let it be 
stressed that the more successful the 
individual, the greater his influence, 
the larger his “community,” and the 
more important his understandings 
and appreciations in genera! educa- 
tion become. 

In Component I will be found 
those who will make significant con- 


graduates 


prepares you 


to acquire 


tributions affecting their profession 
and the society of which they are a 
part. From this group will come 
men and women capable of original- 
ity of thought, with social vision, an 
analytical sense for seeking new 
truths, and the ability to think 
through complex professional issues 
in terms of their social implications 
and applications. Top-flight profes- 
sional success stems from these fun- 
damental qualities in man. 
OTHER ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS 
Intelligence and preparation, how- 
ever, are not enough to assure ulti- 
mate leadership in any field. There 
are people with high intellectual 
potentialities who have accomplished 
little. Coupled with these qualities, 
therefore, are the elements compos- 
ing Component Ii, three parts of 
“personal integrity” (PI), two parts 
of “hard work” (HW), and one 
part of “professional breaks” (PB). 
Properly weighted and added to- 
gether, they are effective in propor- 
tion to the qualities present in Com- 
ponent I. 
Personal Integrity. The most heav- 
ily weighted element in Component 
II, personal integrity (PI) is broad- 
ly defined to include many person- 
ality and character traits. For our 
purpose, only two will be mentioned 
dependability and co-operation. 
Other people must be able to depend 
on what you say as being the truth; 
and they must know that when given 
an assignment it will be well done. 
A reputation for dependability is ab- 
solutely essential for the person who 
aspires to professional leadership. 
The other trait, co-operation, is an 
important requisite to one’s effec- 
tiveness in professional 
There are individuals 
other qualities included in the for- 
mula, but they have been unable to 
get along with others. They insist 
on their way of doing things and 
compromise is not in them. Perhaps 


situations. 
with the 


this quality is not essential to crea- 
tive endeavor, as we know a few men 
who have succeeded in spite of it. 
However, acceptance of their work 
is often delayed because of faulty 
personal relationships. 

Co-operation does not necessarily 


mean agreement with others—to be 
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a “yes-man” is deadly to one’s high- 
est professional aspirations. It is pos- 
sible to be co-operative and_ still 
take a stand on controversial issues. 
The manner in which it is done, 
however, is important. Usually, dis- 
agreement with others is possible in 
a way which gains respect. It is 
toward this technique you should 
strive. 

Neither is co-operation synony- 
mous with “playing politics,” in the 
vulgar sense of obtaining advantage 
and privileges by devious means. 
Such methods as playing one indi- 
vidual against another, using asso- 
ciates and friends for personal gain, 
and resorting to shady practices, 
while they are often effective for a 
time, do not lead to outstanding pro- 


fessional leadership prestige. 


The men and women in any profes- 
sion who have achieved fame, whose 
names live on for the quality of 
their contributions, did not stoop to 
such practices. They were individu- 
als of great personal integrity. 


Hard Work. The second element in 
Component II, “hard work” (HW 
in the formula), is the one which 
makes success difficult. The athlete 
cannot achieve championship per- 
formance without hard work and 
personal sacrifice. Neither can genu- 
ine leadership be achieved without 
concentrated attention. <A 
must be made between the easy way 
of doing things-—“leading the life of 
Riley” and following the tough 
and rocky road of self-discipline, the 


choice 


intense application of oneself to the 
advancement of society through his 
profession. 

Hard work goes beyond meeting 
day-by-day responsibilities. The man 
with vision will gain essential expe- 
rience by doing the best job of which 
he is capable wherever he may find 
himself, and, at the same time, will 
prepare for enlarged responsibilities. 
To meet the minimum requirements 
of any job is relatively simple, but 
it is not alone the route to signifi- 
cant leadership. 
just happen; it must be striven for 
energetically and conscientiously. 


Success does not 


Professional Breaks. The third ele- 
ment in Component I1—professional 
breaks (PB) — has been given a 
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low weighting in the success formula, 
as it is of minor importance by it- 
self. My main purpose in mention- 
ing it at all is to debunk it. A 
“break” is of doubtful value if the 
individual is not prepared to take 
full advantage of it. Many are too 
inclined to credit the success of 
others to the breaks they have had 
along the way. 

Certainly, the ‘breaks’ have 
played a part in the success of some 
individuals. However, truly qualified 
and determined individuals have the 
intelligence to set their goals and the 
energy to achieve them. More fre- 
quently than not, the breaks come to 
those who are ready and willing, to 
those who are prepared for greater 
service. Such men and women make 
their own breaks. 


CAREFUL PLANNING 

The final component in the success 
formula is CP, “careful planning.” 
This component gives direction to our 
efforts, and, as a consequence, is es- 
sential for prime leadership. One 
must have the vision to see ahead in 
his professional career and the deter- 
mination to direct his energies 
toward that end. 

Lack of this component has kept 
many promising individuals from 
realizing their true potentialities. 
They have permitted the whims of 
the moment to monopolize their 
time; they have accepted numerous 
assignments unrelated to their cen- 
tral goal in life. As a result, they 
have scattered their efforts in many 
directions and have accomplished 
little of genuine worth. 

The yvoung man or woman start- 
ing out may wish to do a number of 
professionally connected things in 
order to gain breadth of experience. 
However, as his or her specialty de- 
velops, it becomes necessary to con- 
centrate one’s efforts. At this point, 
digressions unrelated to the major 
competence interefere more and more 
with making an outstanding profes- 
sional contribution and to achieving 
true eminence. 

Direction toward purely profes- 
sional goals is not enough to achieve 
truly great leadership in life. Pro- 
fessional goals, themselves, should be 


directed toward social usefulness. 
Leaders should be motivated by a 
fundamental social consciousness. In 
the formula, CP is raised to the Nth 
power to indicate that the effective- 
ness of leadership in any field 
reaches toward infinity as profes- 
sional goals and achievements paral- 
lel social objectives and benefits to 
society. 


EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP 

The democratic way of life can 
endure only as private careers and 
social obligations are made to mesh, 
as personal ambitions are reconciled 
with public responsibilities. And, 
we should not confine leadership to 
our national life alone, but must 
bring informed minds and a liberal 
spirit to the resolution of issues 
growing out of international and in- 
tercultural relations. 

As a people, Americans have come 
to appreciate the need for experi- 
mental research and technical train- 
ing in the physical and natural sci- 
ences, but we tend to think that 
good will, tolerance, and the co- 
operative spirit are all we need to 
make society function. These atti- 
tudes are vitally necessary and cer- 
tainly should be developed, but 
alone they are not enough. 

Social techniques and social mech- 
anisms must be found to express and 
implement them. We must accel- 
erate the normally slow rate of social 
change which our educational sys- 
tems reflect; we need to find ways of 
quickly making the understanding 
and vision of our most farsighted 
and sensitive citizens the common 
possession of all our people. 


PRODUCT: GREAT LEADERS 


In this formula, professional suc- 
cess is the product, not the sum, of 
the three basic components. When 
all three function effectively and 
efficiently at a high level, the result 
is a leader who will take his or her 
place in the galaxy of great person- 
alities in physical education. Let me 
admonish you to keep your sights 
high as you prepare for a life of 
service in this field. As Omar Brad- 
ley has said, “. .. it is time we steered 
by the stars, not by the lights of 
passing ships.” * 
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ture are full of mathematical 
symbols that would have been dis- 
tressingly perplexing to the gymnasi- 
um teacher of a generation ago.”! 
If this comment by Eugene C. Howe 
was appropriate when it appeared in 
the Research Quarterly more than 
two decades ago, it has even more 
meaning today in the age of sigmas, 
phi coefficients, and T-scores. 

One teacher recently expressed the 
problem in these words: ‘‘Most of the 
reports in the Quarterly are written 
in a foreign language; hence, why 
should I subscribe? This conviction 
is probably quite common. 

The results of a survey? of gradu- 
ates in physical education from Mich- 
igan State College, 1929-40, who were 
teaching in the public schools, indi- 
cated that only 1.6 per cent received 
the Quarterly. This situation is dis- 
tressing, when one considers that the 
Quarterly contains much of the pro- 
tein for building the body structure 
of our profession. 

Evidence of this attitude towards 
our research journal prompted me 
to probe deeper into the problem. To 
ascertain trends in the application 
of statistical methods, all of the 
1,140 articles which appeared in the 
88 issues of the Quarterly for the 
years 1930-51 were analyzed. The 
frequency with which various statis- 
tics appeared was tabulated year by 


ay PAGES OF OUR litera- 


year. 
INCREASED USE 


The astonishing increase in the 
use of statistical terms when report- 


Eugene CC. Howe, “The Precision and 
Validation of Tests of Physical Fitness,” 
Research Quarterly, 1:90-96 (May 1930). 

2 An unpublished survey by King J. Mc- 
Cristal, Michigan State College. 
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Are You 
Statistically Illiterate? 


by HENRY J. MONTOYE 


Michigan State College 


health, 
physical education, and recreation is 


ing results of research in 
illustrated in the accompanying 
graph. And these percentages do not 
include such relatively simple expres- 
sions as the mean, median, and 
range ! 

The ever-increasing tendency for 
research workers to utilize statistical 
techniques in the analysis of data is 
by no means unique to physical edu- 
cation. Graphs similar to the one 
presented could be drawn for re- 
search journals in general education, 
psychology, agriculture, etc. A few 
years ago, for example, graduate 
students in physiology were almost 
never enrolled in a statistics course; 
today, however, it is not uncommon 
for this department to be well rep- 
resented. In the professional train- 
ing of medical doctors, courses in 
biometrics or statistics are becoming 
the rule. 
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YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


Graph showing increase in use of statistical 
ferms in reporting research results in the 
Quarterly. 


It is encouraging that research 
workers in health, physical education, 
and recreation have this common lan- 
guage in which they are becoming 
increasingly proficient. This means 
of communication by which one re- 
searcher is able to inform another 
with such conciseness and precision 
is indeed valuable. In education, 
however, this is not sufficient! 


CONSUMERS OF RESEARCH 

The consumers of research are, or 
should be, the teachers in the schools 
who are out on the firing line. They 
are in a position to apply the final 
acid tests to much of our research. 
Yet it is questionable whether these 
teachers are reaping the harvest. 
Are these products of research which 
require cultivation, 
withering on the branch for lack of 
good marketing or adequate consum- 
Are statistics becom- 


such care and 


er education? 
ing a wedge which is widening the 
gap between the research worker and 
the teacher? 

The researcher may say, “but there 
is no other way of expressing results 
of our studies and still allow others to 
judge the precision and value of our 
work.”” This is undoubtedly so. Cer- 
tainly, it would be folly to forsake 
such a powerful research tool. How- 
ever, we can increase the emphasis 
on statistical techniques viewed from 
the perspective of the consumer of 
research. 

This approach is not an original 
one. Walter S. Munroe,* for one, has 
taught with this point of view for 


many years. Yet most textbooks in 


“Formerly Director, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, College of E:ducation, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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statistics are written for the doer 
rather than the reader of research. 
A notable exception is the inexpen- 
sive and useful manuscript by Butsch, 
How to Read Statistics. 


STATISTICAL VOCABULARY 

In an effort to bridge the gap be- 
tween the research worker and the 
practicing physical educator, it 
seemed important to determine the 
statistical vocabulary necessary for 
understanding and interpreting re- 
search findings published in our own 
channels. Therefore, the data which 
formed the basis for the graph were 
further analyzed. The results are 
illustrated in. Table 1 and are in- 
tended to give an indication of the 


4K. L. C. Butsch, How to Read Statistics. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 1946. 
184 pp. 


relative importance of various statis- 
tical measures employed, from the 
standpoint of the consumer of re- 
search. Those techniques which ap- 
peared five times or less during the 
22-year period are excluded. In re- 
cent years there has been a tendency 
to apply more advanced methods of 
analysis, and in all probability this 
trend will continue. 

The results of the frequency analy- 
sis (Table 1) are presented as a guide 
for instructors who are responsible 
for courses in research techniques, 
tests and measurements, or statistics. 
Some standardization in this phase 
of the professional curriculum may 
thus be achieved. Also, such a tabu- 
lation may be of value to the candi- 
date for the Master’s or Doctor’s de- 
gree as a checklist in his preparation 
for preliminary or final examina- 
tions. *® 


TABLE 1 


Frequency Analysis of Statisti 


| Techniq Appearing 


in the Research Quarterly, 1930-51 
Total Number of Articles—1,140 


Statistic 


or o* 


S.E. or P.E. of the Mean 

S.E. of Difference in Means 
Critical or Significance Ratio 
S.E. or P.E. of r.. 

Multiple r 


Factor Analysis. 
Standard Sevre. . 

S.E. or P.E. of Estimate 
Percentile Rank. . 
Student's “t”.... 
Coefficient of Variation 
Chi Square 

Rank Order r.... 
Correction for Attenuation 
Average Deviation. 
Quartiles..... ‘ 

S.E. or P.E. of ¢.... 


Analysis of Variance 
F-ratio 

Index of Reliability 
Coefficient of Contingency 


Index of Discrimination 


Number of | Percentage of | 


Articles Articles 
379 
287 
173 
130 
130 
118 
109 
72 
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School Nurses... 


(Continued from page 26) 


“It didn’t take much to seem funny, 
then, did it? No, the shower room 
doesn’t smell—well, usually it doesn’t, 
that is—but she works on the girls 
when it gets to smelling, not on me. 
Another thing, I guess she really 
thinks of health as being a pretty 
broad sort of thing. She has worked 
with me to get women teachers to 
sponsor sports clubs for girls. She 
has her own club for future nurses. 
What is the high school nursing pro- 
gram like in your school, Doc?” 

“T wouldn’t know,” said Jim. “Oh, 
wait a minute, I do know one thing. 
In the fall when we are having fac- 
ulty conferences the week before 
school opens, the high school nurse 
comes over to review with our nurse 
the health records of our transfers 
to the high school. She visits all the 
feeder schools and writes for records 
for pupils from outside. She says it 
gives her a good head start for her 
conferences with the high school 
teachers when she lines up the out- 
standing problems of their homeroom 
pupils with them.” 

“We’re one ahead of you on that— 
the nurse’s writing for the record, I 
mean,” put in Bert. “The principal’s 
clerk sends for those just as she 
would for the scholastic record if it 
didn’t come.” 


HEALTH TEAM FOR MARY 

“Well, Mary, I’ve told you all 
I know about the nursing,” said 
Jim. “Has it made the proposition 
sound any more attractive to you? 
We really need somebody like you. 
That’s why I’ve been monopolizing 
the conversation so ruthlessly—all 
in a good cause.” 

“Effectively, as well as ruthlessly, 
I guess. What is the supervisor’s 
name? I'll write her for an appoint- 
ment to go over and apply. Most 
schools lack a nursing supervisor, 
which was another feature that both- 
ered me—contributed to that ‘alone’ 
feeling. But you make it sound as 
though your nurses have a principal 
and physician, as well as teachers, to 
work with on a health team—and that 
sounds good to me.” * 
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Spearman-Brown Correction 36 3.2 10 
32 28 1 
24 2.1 13 : 
‘ 5 
23 2.0 15 
23 | 2.0 15 
23 2.0 15 
20 1.8 17 
18 16 18 
15 1.3 19 
0.6 27 
0.6 27 
|, . 6 0.5 30 
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by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 
3411 N St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Suggestions from readers are wel- 
comed, 
Address them to your column editor. 


Physicians Discuss Recreation 

Nearly 400 registrants from 45 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
all Canadian provinces attended the 
Sixth Mental Hospital Institute, held 
in Minneapolis, Oct. 17-21. 

The institute was sponsored by the 
Mental Hospital Service of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association, with the 
majority of registrants being physicians. 
For this reason, it is significant that 
one plenary session was devoted to the 
discussion of Recreation in Mental 
Hospitals. Robert W. Hyde, asst. supt., 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital, intro- 
duced the topic and led the discussion. 
It was recognized, among other things, 
that recreation has a place in today’s 
mental hospitals; that it is a mechan- 
ism through which the patient may be 
approached; that spontaneous activity 
is an excellent medium for reversing 
the process of mental illness; that 
recreation serves a yood purpose in 
getting patients off wards and, in 
some instances, away from hospitals; 
that the use of patient leaders and 
volunteers is essential; that although 
we may not force participation in 
recreation, we may force the oppor- 
tunity. In summary, another trained 
group of “paramedical” personnel has 
entered the treatment field. 


Questions for recreationists: Al- 
though the recreationist may take 
comfort in the foregoing observations, 
his smugness is somewhat dissipated as 
he searches for acceptable replies to 
the following questions which were 
posed by the discussion leader: 

How can recreation further a_pa- 
tient’s ability to meet reality? Does 
recreation encourage fantasy? Can the 
patient use recreation as a method to 
avoid meeting his problems? 

If recreation is voluntary, will it 
only be chosen by the patients who 
are using it to escape realistic engage- 
ment with their problems? If recreation 
is compulsory is it recreation? 

The patients who would benefit most 
by recreation are sometimes those with 
the greatest guilt about participating 
in it. Will these patients participate 
voluntarily? 

Is it necessary to achieve a balance 
between work and play? If so, how can 
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this be done in separate hospital de- 
partments? 

How do patients’ recreation needs 
compare with those of the average per- 
son outside the hospital? Do psychotic 
patients in mental hospitals tend to 
have had impoverished recreational 
lives before their illness? 

Is it dangerous for the schizophrenic 
patient in turmoil to engage in recre- 
ation? Is the manic patient overstimu- 
lated by most recreation? Does recre- 
ation increase the guilt and self-destruc- 
tive urges of the depressed patient? 
What scientific evidence has been pre- 
sented that recreation is therapeutic in 
mental iliness? Is there a series of 
case studies anywhere available which 
demonstrate the therapeutic efficacy of 
recreation? 

What physiological changes occur in 
patients with different types of mental 
illness as a result of recreation? Is 
the parasympathetic system  particu- 
larly mobilized by recreation? 

In hospitals with an organized pa- 
tient government, should recreational 
choice and management be placed in 
their hands, with personnel assistance 
where they request it? What responsi- 
bility should the ward attendant have 
for carrying on recreational therapy 
with patients? What “follow through” 
is indicated when a patient shows a 
decided improvement during a_ social 
event? Should recreation be organized 
on a ward basis, in order to further 
the socialization of the ward? Can 
recreation which fails to take into aec- 
count the natural grouping of patients 
be disruptive in its influence?) What is 
the relative value of group as con- 
trasted with individual recreation? Does 
it vary according to type of illness? Is 
reading recreation? 

To whom shall wt look fer the 
answers to these basie questions? 


Correspondence Course in 
Hospital Recreation 

The University of Minnesota, Phy- 
sical Education Department, Division 
of Recreation Leadership, in co-opera- 
tion with the Correspondence Study 
Department, has announced a new cor- 
respondence course entitled Orientation 
to Recreation in Hospitals. Lessons are 
planned in four major divisions: The 
Place of Recreation in Hospitals; 
Adapted Activities for Patients; The 


Hospital Recreation Program; and 
Leadership, Supervision, and Volun- 
teers. 


The course is conducted by Professor 
Fred M. Chapman, has 16 lesson assign- 
ments, and carries three quarter credits, 
Tuition is $15, plus a materials fee of 
$1.25. Basic texts cost approximately 
$4.00. For additional information, 
write F’. Lloyd Hansen, Director, Cor- 
respondence Study Department, -251 
Nicholson Hall, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. ® 


Enjoy 
yourself... 
refresh 


with 
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LOOTBALL 


ILLUSTRATED 

HOW-TO 

BOOKS FOR 

PLAYERS and COACHES 


The BARNES Techniques Ulustrated books are 
invaluable training aids for athletes in every 
tage of development Each has been designed 
and illustrated by the well-known sports artist, 
TYLER MICOLEAU, and each is written by an 
outstanding coach. Hundreds of action drawings, 
plus expert coaching advice, show all the basic 
techniques for each sport. 


BASEBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 
By Ethan Allen, Yale University 


FOOTBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 


By Jim Moore, New Haven State Teachers’ College 


BASKETBALL TECHNIQUES 
ILLUSTRATED 


By Forrest Anderson, Bradley University 


TENNIS TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 
By Wynn Mace 


TRACK TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 
FIELD TECHN'!QUES ILLUSTRATED 
CROSS-COUNTRY TECHNIQUES ILLUS. 


All by Don Canham, University of Michigan 


Each of the above books ONLY $1.75 


AND a big bargain volume, especially designed 
for reference, for -libraries, and for instructors 
who coach several sports 


MAJOR SPORTS TECHN!QUES 
ILLUSTRATED 


Contains complete text and all of the hundreds 
of action drawings by Tyler Micoleau from five 
of the above volumes: BASEBALL, FOOTBALL, 
BASKETBALL, TRACK and FIELD. $5.00 


Send for your FREE 
EXAMINATION COPY! 


Send no money! Simply mail the coupon for your 
copy of any or all books. If adopted for school 
use, or if you order copies for distribution to 
instructors, no charge will be made for your 
examination copy. 


A. S. BARNES G COMPANY 


Dept. 509 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send: [}) BASEBALL; [] FOOTBALL; 
KASKETBALL; TENNIS; TRACK; 
FIELD; ©) CROSS-COUNTRY ; each at $1.75 
MAJOR SPORTS ($5.00) 


For examination with a view to adoption. 
For my personal use less educational discount. 
} Send me your complete educational catalogue. 


Nanie 
Street 


City Zone State 
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Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


MEREDITH’S HYGIENE. A Textbook for Col- 
lege Students on Physical, Mental, and 
Social Health from Personal and Public 
Aspects. 5th ed. Arthur F. Davis and 
Warren H. Southworth. New York: 
Blakiston, Inc. 1954. 906 pp. $6.00. 
This fifth edition of Meredith’s “Hy- 
giene” has been completely rewritten by 
the new authors, while retaining em- 
phasis on personal hygiene and respon- 
sibility of the individual for protecting 
and promoting his own health and the 
health of others. Film and reference 
bibliographies have been developed. 


TEEN-AGERS. Gladys Jenkins, William 
Bauer, and Helen Shacter. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Co, 1954, 288 pp. 
$3.60. A problem-solving approach and 
outstanding visual aids are features of 
this timely high school and guidance 
text. It points up current teen-age prob- 
lems in five sections dealing with per- 
sonality, social living, body growth and 
care, family relationships, and “looking 
ahead.” 

Within each of these units, boys and 
girls read about young people, who meet 
typical teen-age problems and go about 
solving them througn playing, 
panel discdssions, and buzz sessions. 
Cartoon situations, easily understood 
diagrams, and the “Trans-Vision” sec- 
tion—8 full-color, transparent pages 
showing the parts of the body layer by 
layer—are visual teaching and learning 
aids built into Teen-agers. 


ROBERTS’ NUTRITION WORK WITH CHILDREN. 
Ethel Austin Martin. Chicago 37: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave. 
1954. 527 pp. $7.50. This book presents 
in one volume the problems of child 
nutrition and offers practical solutions 
to them. In addition, it describes in 
detail the work being done by public and 
private agencies to raise the general 
nutritional level of children. 


POLICIES AND PRACTICES FOR DRIVER EDUCA. 
TION. National Commission on Safety 
Education (NEA). Wash., D. C.: the 
Commission, 1201 16th St., N. W., 1954. 
90 pp. 75e. These policies and practices 
related to programs for high school and 
college students, adults, and out-of- 
school youth, were developed by the 


1953 National Conference on Driver 
Education. Sound guides to administra- 
tion and instruction in the various types 
of programs are included, and research 
in driver education. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL BUSES. 
1954. National Commission on Safety 
Education (NEA). Wash., D. C.: the 
Commission, 1201 16th St., N. W., 1954. 
50 pp. 75c. These minimum standards 
were determined by the 1954 National 
Conference on School Transportation in 
the interest of safety and economy. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
BOBBY DODD ON FOOTBALL. Robert L. 
Dodd. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 70 
Fifth Ave., 1954. 344 pp. $3.40. Step 
by step, the author gives his own tips 
and pointers covering each phase of 
modern defensive and offensive tech- 
nique. Other chapters include material 
on preparation and game organization, 
scouting, training, the coach and public 
relations, and “Football Is a Game.” 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FOOTBALL DRILLS. George 
H. Allen, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 1954. 372 pp. $4.95. 
For the beginning coach or for the 
veteran, every drill that a team must 
master is discussed and _ illustrated. 
Over 50 photographs and 230 line draw- 
ings illustrate a variety of drills for the 
major football fundamentals. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN. Lois Perrin. Iowa City: State 
Services for Crippled Children, Univ. 
of Iowa, 118 pp. $1.00. This booklet of 
games, crafts, songs, and activities has 
been compiled for the use of mothers of 
convalescent children, nurses on chil- 
dren’s wards, educational specialists, 
and supervisors of recreation depart- 
ments in children’s hospitals. 


WATER STUNTS. George G. Hyde. New 
York: Boys’ Clubs of America, 381 
Fourth Ave. 1954. 28 pp. This booklet 
was written primarily for use with the 
Boys’ Clubs of America Standards of 
Accomplishment Aquatic Program. 
However, it will also be helpful for use 
with other aquatic programs. It de- 
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scribes 115 stunts selected from a mas- 
ter collection of almost 500. These 
stunts have been selected to appeal to 
boys of all levels of proficiency. 


GENERAL INTEREST 
COMMITTEE COMMON SENSE. Audrey R. 
and Harleigh B. Trecker. New York: 
Whiteside, Inc. and William Morrow 
and Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave. 1954. 
158 pp. $2.50. This book should be help- 
ful to persons who are or will be work- 
ing on committees. The authors take 
their readers through the entire com- 
mittee experience from the time its 
members are appointed to the moment 
when its work is completed. They give 
particular attention to the job of the 
chairman and to the techniques of lead- 
ership which make for productive com- 
mittee action. They show chairmen and 
members how to plan, organize, and 
lead committee procedure. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND TEACHING. 
Harold W. Bernard. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 
42nd St. 1954. 436 pp. $5.00. This prac- 
tical new text discusses the role of the 
teacher, shows language as a growth 
process, describes the individual 
learner, and deals with all these fac- 
tors inherent in the problems of learn- 
ing in the classroom. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
HEALTH EDUCATION RECREATION. 
Margaret M. Duncan, and Ralph H. 
Johnson. New York: Prentice-Hall, 70 
Fifth Ave. 1954. 388 pp. $4.95. This 
book was planned and written for young 
men and women beginning preparation 
for careers in physical education, health 
education, and recreation. It has three 
purposes: 1. To indicate the interests, 
abilities, and personal characteristics 
important to professional workers in 
the three areas; 2. To explain the pro- 
fessional qualifications needed for suc- 
cessful work; 3. To assist students in 
planning for future careers as qualified 
teachers and leaders. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education : 

Polly Posture. Betty Wyland. San Pablo, 
California: Wyland and Pellaton, 2410 
Glenlock St. 1954. 24 pp. $2.00. (Con- 
sists of a set of 24 picture posture 
deviations). 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, 
N. Y. 1954: 

On the Nature of Psychotherapy. Arnold 

Bernstein. 36 pp. 85¢. 

Art and Play Therapy. Emery I. Gondor. 

61 pp. 95¢. 

The Anatomy of Personality. Donald K. 

Adams. 44 pp. 85¢. 
Fire Drill Code. Albany Public Schools. 
Revised, Nov. 1953. Board of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 7 pp. 
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covered thoroughly : 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Report of the Second Conference on Profession 
al Preparation of Students Majoring in Health 
Education. Sponsored by the U.S. Office 
of Education, Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Wash. 25, D. C. 
Meeting held January 5-9, 1953. 69 pp. 
Free. 
Physical Fitness Division, Department 
of National Health and Welfare, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 
Posture’s Important When You're In the Teens. 
1951. 18 pp. 
Posture’s Important When You're Growing Up 
1953. 22 pp. 
Educational Measures That Will Effectively Pre- 
vent the Rise and Spread of Alcoholism. Panel 
Discussion—Herbert H. Hill, Chm. 
Fourth Session, Institute of Scientific 
Studies, Loma Linda, Calif. Under the 


A Practical and Comprehensive New Work 
for Occupational, Physical, and Recreational 


Therapists and for College Courses in the Field 


ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL STUDENTS 


By Arruur S. Dantets 


Professor of Physical Education, The -Ohio State University 


Here is a practical manual for workers in the field, and 
an authoritative text for students in training. Every facet 
of a physical education program for the handicapped is 
organization, 
riculum, class and individual techniques, and physical, 


anatomical, and psychological 


Sound principles of organization and administration are 
established, and administrative procedures at all levels 
outlined in detail. This is the first work of its kind to dis- 
cuss such problems as camping and aquatics for the handi 


capped, and their post-schoo 


538 pages Mlustrated $6.00 


19 33p STREET. NEW 


administration, cur 


problems 


adjustments in our society. 


York 16 


Auspices of the National Committee for 
the Prevention of Alcoholism. 12 pp. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., One 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 1954. 
Your Future and You. 17 pp. Free. 
Emotions and Physical Health. 10 pp. Free. 


Health for Better Living Series, Ginn 

and Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 

1954. 
Teamwork for Health. Grace T. Hallock 
and Ross L. Allen. 327 pp. $2.04. 
Keeping Healthy and Strong. Grace T. Hal- 
lock and Ross L. Allen, 288 pp. $1.92. 
Growing Your Way. Grace T. Hallock and 
Ross L. Allen. 256 pp. $1.80. 


Physical Education 
Jock Sutherland, Architect of Men. Harry G. 
Scott, D.D.S. New York: 


Exposition 
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Contains a full listing of more 
than 1000 l6mm motion pictures 
and slidefilms, on athletic, physi- 
eal education and recreational 
subjects. 


Guide is 


44 pages. 


Price $1.00 


THE 
ATHLETIC 
INSTITUTE 


A Non-Profit Organization Devoted to the 
Advancement of Athletics, Recreation and 
Physica! Education. 


More than 45 different sports and 
recreational subjects are covered. 


Each film listing shows the 
title of the film, its running 
time. its source, its cost for 
rental or purchase and a brief 
description of the contents. 


This comprehensive, up-to-date 
film guide is a “must” for all 
who use sports films for in- 
struction or entertainment. 
Send for your copy today! 


Motion Pictures On Community Recreation 


PLAYTOWN U. S. A. 


programs, 


$1,000 FOR RECREATION 


health and welfare. 


LEADERS FOR LEISURE 


A fast-moving, well dramatized film that will enable you to show your com- 
munity leaders how to organize community-wide. all-age. year-round recreational 


With this film, you demonstrate to community sponser groups that recreation 
is a basic human need and is as much a publie responsibility as education. 


Here’s a dynamic film that stresses the importance and need for professionally 
trained leaders to insure the success of any community program. 


For full details write to: 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


about ao NEW BOOK, which is Just Off The 
Press! This new book, WNTRAMURAL SPORTS, 
A Text and Study Guide, is written by Harris 


James H. Humphrey of University of Mary 
land. This book is designed for use in the 
professional intramural course 
charged with the responsibility of conducting 
intramural programs will find it of real value. 
It is also highly adaptable for courses where 
intramurals and other phases of professional 
physical education are taught in combination 


in ao series of sequential units. Such all im 
portant phases as organization and adminis 
tration, evaluation and many others, eighteen 
in all, are included ond fully treated. Each 
unit contains a summary and overview of the 
topic in question, along with a number of 
study questions and assignments. References 
are included at the end of each chapter 


problems with which intramural workers have 
been concerned at all education levels. These 
questions provide a desirable basis for class 
discussions. The assignments are concerned 
with practical problems which intramural 
workers will encounter 


Text and Study Guide, provides space for 
class notes and written assignments. These 
pages are perforated for easy removal from 
the book if so desired. There are 160 pages 
in all, including the valuable index. It sells 
for only $2.75 


you a brochure completely describing this 
book or send you an examination copy on 
approval if you wish 


COLUMN EveRY 
We jor 


BOOKS FROM BROWN 


WM. €. BROWN COMPANY 


DUBLQUE LOWA 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
by Lois Perrin, B.Sc. 

A booklet of games, crafts, songs, and activi- 
ties compiled for use of mothers, nurses, 
educational specialists, and recreation super- 
visors. Published at $1.00 per copy by: 

State Services for 

Crippled Children 
State University of lowa lowa City, lowa 


This month it is our pleasure to tell you 


Beemon of Michigan State College and 


Personnel 


The material in this book has been arranged 


The study questions are a compilation of 


The format of INTRAMURAL SPORTS, A 


Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 


Press Inc. 386 Fourth Ave. 1954. 298 
pp. $4.50. 

Folk and Square Dance Syllabus. Ruth M. 
Wilson. Seattle: Univ. of Washington 
Press, 1954, 39 pp. Mimeo, $1.25. 
Impulse 1954—Dance as Communication. San 
Francisco: Impulse Publications, 160 
Palo Alto Ave., 1954. 28 pp. $1.00. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 
To Hidden Depths. Captain Philippe Tail- 
liez. New York, N. Y.: E. P. Dutton & 
Company, 300 Fourth Avenue, 1954. 
260 pp. $5.00. 


Hart Publications, 670 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19. 1954, 
Animal Funbook—Age 8-13. Timothy 
Crane and Mary C. Pone. 160 pp. 
$1.25. 
Nature Funbook—Age 9-14. Gerald M. 
Straight. 160 pp. $1.25. 
Science Funbook—Age 10-15. Gerald M. 
Straight. 160 pp. $1.25. 


General Interest 


Developing Programs for Young Adolescents. 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. Wash., D. C.: The Associ- 
ation, 1201 - 16th St., N. W. 1954. 53 pp. 
$1.00. 


Gains for Handicapped Children. Herbert 
Yahraes. Public Affairs Pamphiet No. 
212. New York 16: Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, 22 E. 38th St., 1954. 28 pp. 25e. 


Self-Help Devices for the Arthritic. Edward 
W. Lowman, M.D. Rehabilitation Mono- 
graph VI. New York, N. Y.: The In- 
stitute of Physical Medicine & Rehabili- 
tation, New York Univ.—Bellevue 
Medical Center, 400 E. 34 St. 1954. 
123 pp. $1.00. 


The Adolescent in Your Family. Children’s 
Bureau Publ. 347—1954. Social Security 
Admin., U. S. Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Wash. 25, D. C. 1954. 
110 pp. 25¢. For copies, write Supt. of 
Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Wash. 25, D.C. 


Animal Form and Function. An introduction 
to college zoology. W. R. Breneman. 
Boston: Ginn and Co, 1954. 488 pp. 
$6.00. 


Education for American Freedom. Assn. for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment (NEA). Wash., D. C.: The As- 
sociation, 1201 - 16th St., N. W. 64 pp. 
$1.00, ® 
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MEET the MAJORS 


°@ 


The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


BECOME A CONVENTIONEER! 
WHAT? 

Plan to attend your AAHPER District 
Convention. 

WHY? 

e Meet national leaders. 

e Make job contacts. 

e Participate in discussions on prob- 
lems of current interest. 

e Meet students from other universities. 
(Conventions are coeducational, you 
know!) 

e Get acquainted with your profession- 
al organization. 

e Combine social and professional con- 
cerns. (There are dances, teas, and trips, 
as well as meetings at conventions.) 

e Keep up to date on new equipment 
and materials through the exhibits. 


WHERE AND WHEN? 

Central District——St. Paul, Minnesota— 
March 30—April 2 

Eastern District——Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Massachusetts—April 17-21 

Midwest District—Neil House, Columbus, 
Ohio—March 30—April 1 

Northwest District—-Lewiston, Ohio—April 
13-15 

Southern District—-Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, Ok- 
lahoma—April 11-15 

Southwest District—Las Cruces, New Mex- 
ico—April 20-23 

HOW? 

eSpecial arrangements are made for 

low cost housing for students (more 

fun, too!). Write your District Repre- 

sentative for information. 

e Join with student major clubs in 

neighboring universities to charter a 

bus. 

e Raise some money through your stu- 

dent major clubs for expenses. 

e Plan to visit universities or other 

places of interest en route, making this 

a field trip for credit. 


Plans for Florida Students 

Florida’s Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation is quite con- 
cerned over the development of student 
groups, and is attempting to promote 
their interest and participation at every 
turn. This year, the FAHPER hopes 
to make progress in helping them to 
become a much more vital group, and an 
integral part of association work and 
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Organizing a Major Club 


Specific suggestions for organizing a 
club and a copy of a sample constitu- 
tion are available from Student Major 
Clubs, AAHPER, 1201—16th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D.C. 


Colleges that already have Student 
Major Clubs and wish their clubs to 
become affiliated with AAHPER by 
charter may do so by sending to the 
National Office: name of college, name 
of faculty adviser, name of club presi- 
dent, and a copy of its constitution. 


planning. A few plans and _ projects 
now in progress are: 

1. The Student Section of FAHPER 
has been given new responsibilities and 
opportunities for growth and participa- 
tion within the state association. 

2. The chairman and vice-chairman 
of the Student Section are serving on 
the Program Planning Committee for 
both the FAHPER Working Conference 
in December and the annual meeting 
in March. Their responsibility is to help 
in the planning of the whole program, 
as well as the meetings of the Student 
Section. 

3. The Student Section is sponsoring 
inter-campus work throughout the year 
on mutual problems in health, physical 
education, and recreation. This is being 
done by the Major Club groups on each 
campus. It is hoped that this exchange 
and work on common projects will 
strengthen the individual Major Clubs, 
as well as the Section. 

4. In the revision of the FAHPER 
constitution last spring, student mem- 
bership in Florida was patterned after 
that of AAHPER. This will undoubtedly 
strengthen interest and participation of 
students. 

5. FAHPER now has a special Com- 
mittee on Student Section Activities. 
The purpose of this committee is to 
study and recommend new projects, 
activities, and programs to the Student 
Section in long-term planning; and to 
help promote their interest and partici- 
pation in the profession. The chairman 
is Sam Messer, Univ. of Miami, Coral 
Gables.® 


100% ALUMINUM 
TENNIS TABLE 


FOR OUTDOOR AND INDOOR USE 
Here for the First Time is the Heavy-Duty 
Aluminum Tennis Table featuring Durability 
and Economy. Sturdily Constructed to With- 
stand Extreme Abuse from Play and Weather. 
Built to Last a Life-time. 

*® Regulation Bounce and Construction. 

* Attractively Finished with Green 

Anodized Non-Glare Surface. 

*® Secured Solid Steel Center Net. 

* No Sharp Corners or Edges. 

* No Maintenance or Replacement 

Problems. 
*& Many Times More Economical Than 


Wooden Tables. 


SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED and CONSTRUCTED 
For Heavy-Duty Use In: 


Outdoor and Indoor Recreation Centers, 
Playgrounds, Resorts, Clubs, Camps, 
Ocean-going Vessels, Etc. 


For Full Details, Write: 


All-Metal Tennis Table Co. 


760 George St. — Teaneck, N. J. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 3, 1955, a 15- 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present twenty-six hours of col- 
lege credit in the biological, physi- 
cal and social sciences. Selected 
applicants having 90 hours of col- 
lege credit who can meet the above 
science requirements, may be ac- 
cepted. Physics and chemistry cred- 
its are required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
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for comfort and freedom. . . 
short or long sleeves—zipper fastening 
in black, white, aqua, red, 
royal rib ‘*durene’’ cotton. $4.25 


Capezio products represent true economy in all 
price ranges. There is no compromise with quality. 
Send for the new Capezio 

catalog for full details on 

her C io fav 

Exec. Offices: 
1612 Broadway 
New York @ Boston @ Chicago 
Los Angeles @ Hollywood 
San Francisco @ San Mateo @ Montrec!l 


education 


Address Dept. CP-1254 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


RECORDED 
MUSIC 


for 


DANCE 


MODERN e BATON 
BALLET © INDIAN 
TAP e CHINESE 
BALLROOM @ RHUMBA 
CHARACTER ® TANGO 


and many others 
111 RECORDS 
Over 200 Musical Selections 
All Recorded at 78 R.P.M. 


On Break-Resistant Plastic 


Complete Catalog of 
RECORDS—-ROUTINES—SHEET MUSIC 
sent upon request 


OFFICE BOX 328 VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 


the Dance 


) 


ELLEN MOORE 
Editor, National Section on Dance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


DANCE IN EDUCATION 


Questions and Answers—Part II of Two Parts 
by DELIA P. HUSSEY 


Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, Detroit Public Schools 
(See November JOURNAL, page 44 for Part 1) 


QUESTION 10. What supple- 
mentary aids are now available? 

There has been an increase in the 
number of good recordings for dance in 
the last few years. The annotated bib- 
liography entitled Source Materials for 
Teaching Dance, an AAHPER Dance 
Section publication, should be of great 
assistance to dance teachers and _ to 
dance accompanists., 

There is need for more good dance 
films which can be used with young stu- 
dents. Most of those available at the 
present time are of professional dance 
companies. Financial assistance is nec- 
essary in order to produce some good 
high school and college dance slides and 
films. Television is now providing some 
supplementary aid for teachers and 
students. 


QUESTION 11. How can outstand- 
ing students obtain financial assist- 
ance for study? 

There is evidence that many dance 
groups are now providing financial as- 
sistance for outstanding students. Fif- 
teen students from different institutions 
attended one dance summer session 
with financial help. The institution 
matched up to $50.00 what each group 
provided for these students. Various 
ways of raising money were reported, 
such as through public dance perform- 
ances, dance club dues, or through 
gifts from outside organizations. A 
dance alumni formed at Wayne Uni- 
versity in Detroit furnishes scholar- 
ships to outstanding dance students. 


QUESTION 12. How can we re- 
cruit more teachers? 

Recruitment should start in the high 
schools when possible. This may be 
easier in a large public school system 
than it is in smaller communities. For 
example, in Detroit there is a newly- 
formed All-City High School Dance 
Group which meets once a week during 


the school year. From each of the 12 
high schools, three interested students 
from the dance classes are selected to 
represent the school in the All-City 
Group. The selected students, taught 
by an outstanding teacher, are given 
such responsibilities as presenting to 
their own classes the new techniques 
learned, of assisting in choreography, of 
keeping a dance scrapbook, and of read- 
ing current literature in dance. 


QUESTION 13. What are the job 
potentials? 

There was a time when there were 
not enough full-time dance jobs to 
offer job security for potential dance 
teachers. However, with the increased 
emphasis on dance, there are more 
such opportunities available, although 
nation-wide it is still desirable that the 
person be able to teach at least one 
other physical education activity. In 
the physical education field alone, there 
is a shortage of good dance teachers. 
Many dance positions this year are be- 
ing filled, out of necessity, by people 
who have had some dance in their 
undergraduate work but who would not 
consider themselves proficient enough 
to accept a full-time dance position as 
such. 

There are constant demands from 
parents asking for good studios for 
their children in which something be- 
sides the traditional ballet lessons are 
taught. At the present time in many 
midwestern cities, a well-qualified dance 
teacher with a good foundation in child 
psychology and the principles of growth 
and development, as well as a persua- 
sive way with parents, could make a 
substantial career for herself by es- 
tablishing such a studio. 


QUESTION 14. What about men 
in the dance area? 

There is evidence that an increasing 
number of men are entering dance 
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Volume I—Modern Dance and 
Children’s Rhythms—$1.00; 


Volume II—Folk, Square, and 


Social Dance—$1.00. 


COSTUME CUES 


Order from 

AAHPER PUBLICATIONS—SALES 
1201—16th Street, N.W.., 

Washington 6, D. C. 


SOURCE MATERIALS FOR 
TEACHING DANCE 


Selected lists of recordings, 


piano music, books, articles. 


Practical information about good basic patterns, 
time and material saving devices, and a few sugges- 
tions for basic costumes and their variations. 


fills your gym needs 
with SHOES and PRACTICE CLOTHES 
for exercise and dance 


A complete tine of 
light, flexible shoes 
for exercise and 
dance. 


50c¢ 


Functional Leotards 
and Rehearsal Outfits 
for every purpose. 


Used by America's leading colleges. BALANCED-DESIGN 


Write for free illustrated brochure. DANCE SHOES 
SELVA, Dept. P., 1607 BROADWAY . 
NEW YORK 19, W. Y. and accessories : 


classes and clubs. There are at the 
present time some men dance majors 
scattered throughout the country. 
Through the efforts of many men 
teachers (even football coaches) dance 
is now being regarded as worthy of 
male interest. Recreational dance is 
frequently taught by men in the public 
schools, and the response is usually 
excellent, particularly with coeduca- 
tional groups. 


QUESTION 15. With what groups 
is there still resistance to modern 
dance? 

There was a time when considerable 
conflict existed between ballet studios 
and modern dance studios. Now the 
competition has lessened considerably. 
Well-trained modern dancers consider 
ballet techniques extremely helpful in 
body discipline. Then too, many ballet 
companies are employing modern dance 
movement as a basis for many of their 
ballets. 

Certain religious sects still hold ob- 
jections to dance in education. Many 
dance teachers have to camouflage their 
teaching if it is to be accepted by these 
groups. There are still some men in 
physical education to be convinced of 
the values of a good dance experience. 


QUESTIONS 16 AND 17. Are we 
inclined to talk to ourselves? What 
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FOR YOUR 
avenues of publicity have not been SUMMER VACATION 
sufficiently explored? 1. 

If dance teachers regarded them- 
selves objectively they would have to 1955 


admit that they have been their own 
best listening audiences, They have al- DANCE WORKSHOP 


ways enjoyed bul!l sessions within their 


IN 
own group. There is a great need to ia U he '@) PE 
include the non-enthusiasts. 


A step in 
the right direction was taken last CLASSES - FESTIVALS - SIGHTSEEING 
summer when a_ two-week refresher 
course was offered for dance educators ” 
and administrators who were not inter- SIX COUNTRIES 
ested in working intensively with agile 
young dancers. Supervisors, adminis- 
trators, and general physical education 
teachers enrolled in the group and en- 
thusiastic response was received. In- 
volving others in all dance projects is 
an important part of public relations. 


ESPECIALLY ARRANGED CLASSES WITH 
SUCH WORLD-FAMOUS TEACHERS AS 
Mary Wigman 
Rudolph Laban 
Marcel Marceau 
Harold Kreutzberg 


Concerning publicity, many of the TOURING BY PRIVATE BUS THROUGH 
people whose support is sought are not SWITZERLAND - HOLLAND 
reached by dance periodicals. Every FRANCE - BELGIUM - ENGLAND 
effort should be exerted to enlarge the SCOTLAND 
circulation of these. Radio and, partic- 
ularly, television should be employed An unforgettable two-month trip 
for demonstrations which are accom- combining study and travel 
panied by a clear description of the Conducted by: 
movement used and an analysis of the Lucile Nathanson and Freda Miller 


dances as to content, rhythmic and 
spatial structures. 


LIMITED ENROLLMENT Write for details to 
LUCILE NATHANSON 
30 East End Ave New York City, N. Y. 


(Concluded on page 51) 
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Special School Milk Program 
More milk is now available to more 
school children under a new program 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The Special School Milk Program has 
been set up under the Agricultural Act 


of 1954. That Act directs that, for the 
next two school years, Commodity — 
Credit Corporation funds be used to 


“increase the consumption of fluid milk 
by children in non-profit schools of 
high-school grade and under.” 

The program enables many more 
schools to start serving milk, and en- 
ables schools which have been serving 
it to make its benefits available to 
more children. Also, the program em- 
phasizes the importance of milk in the 
diets of growing children, and stimu- 
lates community interest in providing 
more milk to more children 

Financially, the program makes it 
possible to reduce schools’ over-all costs 
of milk servings by reimbursing them 
for a part of the cost of the milk they 
serve in excess of what they have been 
using. Schools which have not been 
serving milk are allowed federal re- 
imbursement up to 8 cents per half 
pint for the milk they serve, while 
schools which have been serving milk 
are allowed federal reimbursement up 


to 4 cents per half pint for all the 
additional milk they serve. 
These reimbursement yo are the 


maximums set by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, but ea educational 
agencies may modify them in payments 
to schools, according to local conditions. 

The program was announced Septem- 


ber 10.: One month later, the program 
had already been established in 38 
states. In addition, six more states 


and the District of Columbia had sub- 
mitted plans of operation which were 
being reviewed. And, in the four re- 
maining states, educational agency offi- 
cials were working out plans for par- 
ticipation in the program. 

Nationally, the Special School Milk 
Program is administered by the Depart- 
ment’s Agricultural Marketing Service 

the same agency which administers 
the National School Lunch Program. In 
the states, it is administered by the 
state’s educational agency. However, 
where State law prohibits this agency’s 
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disbursing funds to private schools, 
AMS administers the program in such 
schools. 

To participate in this Special School 
Milk Program, schools must meet the 
law’s requirements that they be non- 
profit, and of high-school grade and 
under. In addition, they must agree to 
operate their food and milk service on 
a nonprofit basis, and to serve fluid 
whole milk meeting state and local 
standards for butterfat content and 
sanitation. 

Further details on this Special School 
Milk are available from your State 
educational agency, or from the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Teacher Education Meetings 

Professional groups in health educa- 
tion, physical education, and recreation 
will hold meetings in the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 25-26, in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Feb. 23-26. The 
AACTE is co-operating in plans for 
joint meetings on professional prepara- 
tion, which will afford AAHPER mem- 
bers opportunity to exchange views on 
teacher education with members of the 
AACTE. 

The morning of Feb. 25 will be de- 
voted to co-operative effort in the devel- 
opment of evaluative criteria in brief 
form for submission to the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education at a later date. George F. 
Anderson, associate executive secretary 
of the AAHPER, will report briefly on 
what the Council expects in the revision. 
Those in attendance will then form 
groups for drawing up criteria to evalu- 
ate our areas, 

The afternoon of Feb. 25 will be de- 
voted to a joint meeting of college 
teachers of education, sponsored by the 
Coordinating Committee on Collegiate 
Problems of Teacher Education and the 
AACTE. Topics to be discussed are: 
(1) “How Professional Groups Are 
Functioning Independently,” and (2) 
“How Professional Groups Can Co- 
ordinate Their Efforts.” 


The night session Feb. 25 will be a 


COAST 


STAFF 


joint meeting of the AACTE with pro- 
fessional groups in teacher education. 
An outstanding educator will speak on 
a topic dealing with balance in the 
curriculum. 

The next morning a two-hour session 
will follow up the meeting on Friday 
night. Groups consisting of deans and 
college presidents and representatives 
of subject fields will discuss curriculum 
patterns in teacher education. Each 
discussion will be preceded by a pre- 
sentation of a curriculum in teacher 
education from a different institution. 

The Saturday sessions will be con- 
cluded with a Report by the Chairman 
of the Committee for the Improvement 
of Professional Preparation in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Implications of trends in 
teacher education for professional prep- 
aration in our areas will then be dis- 
cussed. 

All members of the AAHPER are 
urged to attend these meetings. There 
will be no registration fee. 


Conference on College Intramurals 

A planning and exploratory meeting 
for a proposed National Conference on 
Intramurals for College Men and 
Women is scheduled for December 28 
at the College Physical Education Asso- 
ciation meeting, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. The proposed conference 
would be co-sponsored by the AAHPER, 
the College Physical Education Associs- 
tion, and the National Association for 
Physical Education of College Women. 
These organizations are sending dele- 
gates to the planning meeting. 


Four Scholarships at WCUNC 

The Physical Education Department 
of the Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in Greensboro, 
announces three scholarships for grad- 
uate study in physical education and 
one for undergraduate professional 
study. 

The scholarships carry stipends rang- 
ing from $50 to $300, and are estab- 
lished in memory of the late Mary Chan- 
ning Coleman, second woman president 
of the AAHPER and head of the de- 
partment until her death in 1947. Ap- 
plications should be made immediately 
to the Chairman of the Department. 
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Recreation Federation Officers 

The 1954-55 officers of the Federa- 
tion of National Professional Organ- 
izations for Recreation were elected by 
the Federation board at its annual 
meeting held in conjunction with the 
National Recreation Congress at St. 
Louis in September. 

They are: President—Garrett G. Ep- 
pley, chairman of the department of 
recreation at Indiana University, repre- 
senting the American Institute of Park 
Executives; Vice-President — Theresa 
Brumgardt, Vermont state director of 
recreation, representing the American 
Recreation Society; Secretary-Treasur- 
er—Jackson M. Anderson, consultant in 
recreation and outdoor education for 
the AAHPER. 

The Federation, representing nine 
national organizations of recreation 
staff leaders and teachers in college, in- 
dustrial, park, and governmental fields, 
was formed in February to further the 
aims of the recreation profession and 
provide a means for national organiza- 
tions of recreation professionals to join 
in research and legislative projects of 
common interest. AAHPER is one of 
the founding members. 


Safety Education Survey 

Research aimed at improving services 
and materials is the outstanding need 
in school safety education today. That 
was the conclusion of a survey con- 
ducted by the School and College Con- 
ference of the National Safety Council 
covering replies from 155 safety educa- 
tion supervisors and teacher educators 
from 41 states. 

The survey indicated specific areas 
in need of help: (1) The fields of 
sidewalk vehicles, public transportation, 
and bicycles need materials. (2) Spe- 
cialized training schools are needed for 
adult crossing guards and pupil trans- 
portation. (3) Materials for use in 
instruction are greatly needed. (4) Fact 
sheets, checklists, and films are the 
materials needed in most areas, while 
promoting safety sessions at conven- 
tions ranked next to research in fre- 
quency of request. (5) There is a great 
need for services in the fields of out-of- 
school organizations, rural schools, and 
senior high schools. (6) Materials to 
assist in instruction in safety education 
need to be expanded. (7) Student or- 
ganizations, home making and indus- 
trial education need the greatest num- 
ber of services. 

Among the items mentioned as having 
no value in furthering safety education 
were (1) courses of study on a national 
basis, (2} materials with prominent 
display of advertising, and (3) awards 
based on false values. 

A copy of the complete results of 
the survey can be obtained from the 
School and College Division, National 
Safety Council, 425 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. ® 
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Protect Public Health With More Efficient Sanitary Treatment of 
Your Swimming Pool 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

Is More Efficient Because It 
REMOVES AND PREVENTS FILTER POLLUTION CONTRIBUTING TO 
A MORE SANITARY POOL 
Aquatone cleans filters of greasy pollution, quickly and economically 
without interference with pool operation, provides permanent mainte- 
nance of grease-free filters and pools, contributing to the highest possible 

sanitary status thereof. / 

Aquatone prevents Eye Irritation by increasing the solubility and 
diffusion of chlorine, increasing the chlorine retention requiring less 
chlorine for adequate Bacteria Control. Its neutralizing action toward 
the causticity of chlorine and alum treated water contributes further to 
prevention of Eye Irritation 

Aquatone as an algaecide eliminates slime, it imparts alkaline pH with- 
out causticity, softens the water, and eliminates stickiness of the hair 
and body of bathers. 

No equipment is required. Particulars and references—no obligation 


CREATIVE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 24, PENNA. 


TRADE MARK 


FREE 


TO YOUR FRIENDS 


a copy of 


THE AAHPER JOURNAL 


Let us send your friends an issue of THE JOURNAL 


with your compliments and ours 


Just give us their 


names in the blanks below and we'll do the rest—at 


no cost to you or your friends, of course. Fill in 


today and mail to: 


THE AAHPER JOURNAL 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


YES, send a free copy of THE AAHPER JOURNAL to the folks I’ve listed below 


| 
YOUR NAME 
address 


city 


[| send it with my compliments 


[_] please don’t use my nare 


zone state 


Send a SAMPLE COPY of the AAHPER JOURNAL to 


name 
address 
city 
name 
address 
city 
name 
address 


city 


zone state 
zone state 
zone state 


| 
| 3. 
| 
| 
y 
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By AMES CASTLE 
Sports and Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER. 


Dentists Approve Mouth Protectors 


Protectors to avoid broken teeth and 
other mouth injuries should be worn 
by all schoolboys who play football 
and similar contact games, three Chi- 
cago dental scientists recommend in 
The Journal of the American Dental 
Association. 

Fifty-two per cent of injuries suf- 
fered by football players occur in the 
mouth area, Drs. George Watts, Archie 
Woolard, and Carl Singer, of the Col- 
lege of Dentistry, University of Illinois, 
report, 

They said vellum rubber and vellum 
acrylic materials were found to be satis- 
factory substances for use in mouth 
protectors, They described as the most 
effective kind of mouth protector, one 
that provides maximum protection, does 
not block the mouth airway or interfere 


with speech, is comfortable, and re- 
mains in place. 
“As the situation stands today,” 


they said, “something must be done to 
make mouth protection available to all 
school athletes; otherwise the stigma 
associated with contact sport injuries 
will increase to the point where such 
sports will be discouraged, 

“Schools spend an average of $90 to 
$120 annually to outfit each football 
player with protective clothing, which 
affords protection only for those regions 
in which 48 per cent of injuries oceur. 

“If the public is convinced of and 
educated to the necessity of mouth pro- 
tectors in contact sports, it will insist 
that they be made available to the 
young people participating in all con- 
tact sports.” 


New Filmstrip and Slide Projector 

This new Kodaslide projector (Signet 
500) for showing both single-frame 
filmstrips and 2 x 2 slides has been 
announced by Eestman Kodak Co., Rochester 
4,N. Y. Conversion from one use to the 
other is accomplished by loosening a 
screw to interchange strip-adapter and 
slide-feeding mechanism. 


1955 Dodge Trophy Catalog 

This 1955 trophy catalog by Dodge, Inc. 
is largest, most complete compilation 
of its kind ever offered by this big 
trophy firm. The 64-page book, 2-colors 
throughout, lists broad price range in 
trophies, cups, plaques, giftware, 
medals, charms, sports jewelry—many 
of the designs being completely new. 
More than 700 illustratiecns in- 
cluded. Catalog is available on request 
from all Dodge trophy dealers. 


Ocean Pool Double Spring Board 
Newest offering of the Ocean Pool Sup- 
ply Co., 866 Sixth Ave., New York I, N. Y., 
is the Ocean Pool double spring board. 
It is used in teaching diving, both away 
from and near the pool, and in the con- 


<4 ditioning, co-ordination and development 


of the muscles in ankles, knees, and legs. 
It is portable and ten feet long. Built 
like a regular diving board, it can be 
used all year around in the gymnasium 
for learning skills. It has an adjust- 
able fulcrum covered with live rubber, 
a preventative for breakage. 


Aluminum Badminton Racket 

An all-aluminum badminton racket is 
being offered by Sporteraft, 215 Fourth Ave., 
New York, under sponsorship of star Ken 
Davidson. The metal racket does not 
require a press and will not, of course, 
warp or rust. It’s also said to be easy 
on birds and strings. 


Jayfro Little Kid Basketball Net 

Bob Cousy, famous Boston Celtic 
great, is shooting a basket through the 
new steel chain basketball net scaled to 
fit all Little Kid model goals. Made by 
Jayfro Athletic Supply Co., Box 1065, New 
London, Conn., the new chain net is 17 
inches in diameter and is called Model 
JLK-3. 


Popular Floor Machine 

The Hiltonian Lowboy, all-purpose 
scrubbing, polishing, waxing, and steel- 
wooling machine by Hillyard Chemical Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., has been increased in pro- 
duction to meet expanding demand from 
JOURNAL readers. The versatile tool, 
only 8 inches high, will get under tables, 
desks, ete. It applies thorough, gentle 
massaging action through opposed-di- 
rection brushes; has quiet 3-gear assem- 
bly; and comes in two sizes, 16 inch and 
19 inch. Four sets of brushes and plates 
are available. 


(Concluded on page 52) 
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Bob Polk says, “Get the new 
Coaches Digest, just printed, 
and vse it os o coaching aid 
as | do.”’ Free te coaches 

and athletic directors. Oth- 

ers send 50¢ for handling. 


Basketball Coach, Vanderbilt University 


SURE FOOTING! Coach after coach tells us 
this is the chief benefit of Seal-O-San. Team 
play improves when the players’ footing is 
secure. That’s why they say Seal-O-San Gym 
Floor Finish is “vital to good team performance” 
... and why they so often say, “I specified that 


Seal-O-San must be used!” 


The new Memorial Gym- 
nasium floor, Vanderbilt 
University, IS protected 
with Seal-O-San. Below, 
an extcrior view of 
handsome building. 
Keeble, Architect 


See our catalog in SWEET’S 


SEAL-O-SAN, 


GYM FLOOR FINISH 
HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES. INC 
PHILADELPHIA 35,PA. © HUNTINGTON. INDIANA e TORONTO 2. ONTARIO 


| 
SEALD-SAN 
. 
ig 
Va. 
— | 
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NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section on Women's Athletics) 
Editor, DORIS HUTCHINSON 
Board of Education, Greensboro, N. C. 


NSGWS Chairman Resigns 

Aileene Lockhart, University 9 of 
Southern California, has submitted her 
resignation as Chairman of NSGWS 
because of illness. Her leadership will 
be missed and the Section wishes her a 
speedy recovery. Grace Fox, Florida 
State University, NSGWS chairman- 
elect, succeeds to the office of Chairman. 

According to the operating code, the 
Executive and Finance Committee will 
name an Acting Chairman-elect to serve 
until an election can be held at the six 
district conventions next spring and by 
a mail ballot to be carried in the 
JOURNAL, 


Nominations for Chairman-elect 
Due December 15 

The Chairman-elect of NSGWS serves 
as co-ordinator of the work of district 
chairmen and at the end of her term 
automatically assumes the duties of 
Chairman of the Section. It is important 
therefore to choose a person with ad- 
ministrative ability, vision, and an in- 
terest in the problems of sports for 
girls and women. It is important also 
to consider her being able to attend 
meetings in various parts of the country. 
All women members of AAHPER with 
an interest in girls and women’s sports 
may have a voice in this election—first, 
by sending names of suitable candidates 
and later, by voting on the final slate 
presented by the Nominations and Elec- 
tion Committee. 

Nominations must be received by 
December 15. This early deadline is 
necessary so that all names can be 
given consideration by the Nominations 
and Elections Committee at its meeting 
the last weék in December. Avoid the 
Christmas mail rush and send -your 
nominations today to: Josephine Fiske, 
Goucher Coilege, Baltimore 4, Maryland. 


Handbooks 

Handbooks, 1954-56, for District 
Chairmen and State Representatives 
have been mailed to these persons. For 
ideas as to how some state groups are 
functioning, refer to the NSGWS page 
in the September issue, 


New State Representatives 


Connecticut—Patricia Robinson, Uni- 
versity of Conn., Storrs. 
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Delaware—Della Durant, University of 

Delaware, Newark. 

D, C.—Myrtie Parks, Wilson Teachers 

College, 11th and Harvard. 

Virginia Frances Chapman, High 

School, Fairfax. 

Changes of addresses have been re- 
ported for the following State Repre- 
sentatives: 

Illinois—Mrs. Opal Stephens, Southern 

Illinois Univ., Carbondale. 
Arkansas—Evelyn Prescott, Arkansas 

State College, State College. 
Kentucky — Dorothy Taylor, Eastern 

H. S., Middleton. 

The list of state representatives is 
carried on p. 11-12 of the 1954-55 
NSGWS Basketball Guide. It is sug- 
gested that you make the above correc- 
tions in the listing in your copy of the 
Basketball Guide. 


NAPECW Policy Statement 

A statement of Policy on Competition 
for College Women, as adopted by the 
NAPECW on April 17, 1954, follows: 

“(1) The authority for approval of 
physical education activities involving 
women students shall rest with the 
department of physical education for 
women. This includes intramural activ- 
ities and extramural activities such as 
varsity-type competition, play days, 
sports days, demonstration games, tele- 
graphic meets, dance symposiums, and 
performances and demonstrations by 
special groups. 

(2) Women’s varsity-type sports 
should be conducted only as they meet 
NSGWS standards of health, partici- 
pation, leadership, and publicity. 

(3) Sports days, competition conduc- 
ted on an informal basis, should not 
be confused with varsity-type compe- 
tition; and the emphasis should continue 
to be on this sports day type. 

(4) College women shall not partici- 
pate: 

(a) as members of men’s intercol- 
legiate athletic teams. 

(b) In touch football .exhibition 
games, or any other activities of similar 
type. 

(c) either with or against men in 
activities not suitable to competition 
between men and women such as bas- 


READY IN JANUARY 
Softball-Track and Field Guide— 
1955 50c 
Selected Volleyball Articles $1.00 
The Doctor Answers Questions on 
Menstruation (rev. 1955) 35¢ 
Sports Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual 
1955 Supplement (mimeo.). Free 
to those who send self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 
Also available: Basketball Rules 
for Girls. Set of 6 filmstrips $24. 


Order from 
NSGWS 
1201—16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


ketball, touch football, speedball, soccer, 
hockey, and lacrosse. 

(5) We do not subscribe to college 
sponsorship of women participating in 
tournaments and meets with agencies 
organized primarily for competition 
and for the determination of champion- 
ships at successively higher levels 
(local, sectional, national, etc.) 

(6) Recognizing the great contribu- 
tion of athletic activities to optimum 
development of children and youth as 
individuals and citizens; the inadequacy 
of pertinent scientific information; the 
lack of understanding and appreciation 
of desirable programs; the concern and 
study of other professional groups to- 
ward the solution of the problems in- 
volved, the Board of Directors of NAP- 
ECW recommends that the efforts of 
colleges and members of NAPECW may 
most appropriately be directed toward: 

(a) Better informed communities 
through co-operation with local profes- 
sional and lay groups and individuals in 
developing and maintaining desirable 
athletic programs in girls and women’s 
sports activities. 

(b) Better informed major stu- 
dents through special training in: 

(1) understanding and ap- 
preciation of the problems involved in 
competitive activities and acceptable 
ways of facing them; 

(2) planning for and work- 
ing with the highly skilled girl as well 
as the girl who is average in skills; 

(3) consideration of policies, 
standards, and practices basic to sound 
athletic programs for elementary school 
as well as secondary schools. 

(c) Better informed students in 
the service program through the promo- 
tion of understanding and appreciation 
of desirable athletic programs. 

(d) Research on the contribution 
of athletic activities to optimum devel- 
opment of children and youth.” * 
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ARCHERY spon program 


Full size 5%’ 


Pulls from 20 to 35 pounds. 
with plastic nocks. 
tab, 24” full 
Made Easy.” 


*Write today for free 
literature on 
How to Organize an 
Archery Club" and the 
name of your 
dealer. 


catalogue, 


nearest 


hickory bow with genuine 
leather grip, Lay-latex double loop linen string. 
Six 26” target arrows 
Leather arm guard and finger 
color target face, booklet “Archery 


$]]00 RETAIL 
BER PERRSOR— 


PINE Blure. ARKANSAS 


BLOUSES 


these fine 


for vacation, 


Please 
color circular, 


NATIONAL GYM SUITS are 
Yf, 


SHORTS 


Styled in the latest fash- 
ion, up-to-date in every 
detail and made of select 
materials, all sanforized, 
for gym class use. Girls 
will be proud to wear 
shorts and 
blouses in all sports and 
thus serv- 
ing a double purpose. 


write for free 
or send 
for sample suits today! 


330 N. MARQUETTE ST. 


Spor Company | 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Dance... 
(Continued from page 45) 
QUESTION 18. What is new in 


research and books on dance? 

There is need for experimentation 
in testing and research in dance. Some 
headway has been made but much re- 
mains to be done. Dudley Ashton, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, has described a 
study in the Research Quarterly which 
was completed at the State University 
of lowa, It is entitled “A Gross Motor 
Rhythm Test”! and it cuts across the 
skills of folk, square, and modern 
dance. 

“Dance As Therapy for the Mentally 
Ill"? is the report of a recent study 
carried on in a small mental hospital 
in New York City. Elizabeth Rosen, 
instructor in health and physical educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, conducted the study. 

For those who need practical help in 
the creative approach to modern dance 
and who have limited funds to spend 


' Dudley Ashton. “A Gross Motor Rhythm 
Test.” Research Quarterly Vol. 
Oct. 1953. 

Elizabeth Rosen. 


“Dance As Therapy 


for the Mentally Ill.” Teachers College Rec 
ord of Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, Jan. 1954. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


24, No. 3, 


on a dance library, three books have 
been recommended by teachers using 
them at various school] levels. 

Ruth L. Murray,? Wayne University, 
Detroit, has recently published a book 
for use in elementary schools or in 
teacher-education institutions. 

Aileene Lockhart,4 University of 
Southern California, and Ruth Radir ® 
have made excellent contributions to 
dance on secondary or college level. 


QUESTION 19. In what single at- 
tainment should we take courage? 

More people are exposed to modern 
dance than at any previous period in 
its history. Dance is no longer the sole 
province of those who can afford to 
take lessons in studios. Now in some 
places throughout the country (but in 
not nearly enough), boys and girls have 
dance in the kindergarten and may 
continue with it throughout elementary 
school, secondary school, college, and 
on into adult life. Then too, dance is 


‘Ruth Lovell Murray. Dance in Klemen 
tary Education, New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1953. 

‘ Aileene Lockhart. Modern Dance 
ing and Teaching Lessons. 
William C. Brown Co., 1951. 

*Ruth Radir. Modern Dance. 


A.S. Barnes & Co., 1944. 


Build 


Dubuque, lowa: 


New York: 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 4, 
Elementary, High or College levels 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 

Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


being adapted with increasing wisdom 
and understanding to the interests, 
needs, and ability range ef various 
maturation levels, 
research in all areas of education. 

If there is acceptance of the concept 
that actual participation in good dance 
is more effective than mere awareness 
of its existence, then the future bids 
fair as far as higher artistic quality 
and intelligent audience 
are concerned, 


QUESTION 20. What are the next 
developmental steps for the 
future? 

This 20th question is for the reader 
to determine. Some leads have been 
indicated in the previous 
Thoughtful dance students, dance 
teachers, and dance artists must accept 
this challenge themselves if they are to 
assure progress and successful achieve- 
ment for dance education of the 
future.® 


based on current 


appreciation 


questions 
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Products Preview 


(Continued from page 48) 


Packaged Portable Bleacher 

This low-cost packaged pertable 
bleacher is an introduction of Universal 
Mtg. Corp., Zelienople 7, Po. The basic 5- 
row unit seats 50 and is said to be 
simply erected prefabricated, 
welded steel panels and braces which 
are part of the kit. The units can be 
combined to accommodate large spec- 
tator groups. The panels, being skid- 
mounted, are said to eliminate require- 
ment for special footing when surface 
is comparatively level. 


Hage atriarce % 


Coaches’ Message Repeater 

Called Assistant Coach, this compact 
talking machine consists of 8 in. long 
playback unit and = separate in. 
speaker, Using interchangeable car- 
tridge, it permits broadcasting different 
messages during a program. It is being 
introduced by Mohawk Business Machines 
Corp., 944 Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Walk Right Across the Lake! 

An inflatable circular tube equipped 
with crotch seat and shoulder harness 
that, with other accoutrements, is rec- 
ommended for getting you right across 
the lake or stream if you want to take it 
the wet way, is a currently popular in- 
troduction of Fishmaster Mfg. Co., 2329 South 
Walker, Oklahoma City. The added equip- 
ment recommended includes a pair of 
chest-high waders and paddle-pushers 
that go on the feet, both of which the 
company also makes. 
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Chemical Warmer 

The coeds who look so comfortably 
warm when riding those St. Paul Winter 
Carnival floats in the middle of winter 
aren’t acting. They’re equipped with 
belts and muffs with cartridge-contained 
exothermic chemicals—devices now be- 
ing made available generally by Aladdin 
Laboratories, Inc., 419 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. The devices are in two sizes and 
shapes, and the fluid is renewable. Skat- 
ing, football, and other coaches working 
outdoor sports in severe weather have 
been experimenting with them for 
players. 


This Outboard Whispers 

It’s still a motor-whisper, but a ter- 
rific improvement in noise-dampening, 
that features the big 10 and 25 h.p. 
models of Johnson Sea Horses recently 
introduced. The designers have also 
done a lot to eliminate vibration. The 
new motors, available with push-button 
or pull-cord starting, are described in 
a new catalog available from Don Culli- 
more or Buck Rogers at the Johnson 
Motors plant iti Waukegan, Ill. 


BOYS BASKETBALL CLINICS 


Promoting greater interest and 
more participation in basketball 
among boys in the East is Bunny 
Levitt, world’s free throw champion, 
who conducts free clinies and exhibi- 
tions under the sponsorship of Con- 
verse Rubber while awarding Dodge 
trophies to outstanding performers, 


Floor-Maintenance Aids 


Four recent pamphlets providing ex- 
pert advice on floors in gymnasiums 
and other buildings are available on 
request to Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, 
Me. Included are: (1) Finishing & Re- 
finishing of Gym Floors: Includes AIA 
specifications, regulation court diagram 
blueprints, complete job instructions on 
cleaning, sealing, finishing, maintain- 
ing. (2) AIA Treating Specifications 
for Cement & Terrazzo Floors: Graphic 
step-by-step illustrations, product speci- 
fications, approved treatment. (3) Why 
Strip?: Explains cost-saving achieved 
with quality wax. Particularly useful 
to schools, hospitals where frequent 
stripping and re-waxing becomes bud- 
get problem. (4) Floor Finishes & 
Treatments: Brief descriptions of 
products, comprehensive specifications 
for initial treatment, refinishing and 


maintenance of all types of floors, in- 
cluding asphalt, rubber, linoleum, vinyl, 
wood, cement, terrazzo, magnesire. 


Low-Cost Shower Heaters 

The pair of Rudd continuous-flow gas 
water heaters shown here are replace- 
ments at Nutley (N.J.) Jr. H. S. of a 
similar unit in continuous service for 50 
years that, according to Everett Zabris- 
kie, secretary, Nutley Board of Educa- 
tion, required little maintenance. Ca- 
pacity serves shower requirements of 
about 120 boys a day. Manufacturer is 
Rudd Mfg. Co., 2934 Smallman St., Pittsburgh, 


Secondary-School Photo Contest 


A photo contest among secondary 
school students and providing a total 
of $5,000 in prizes, will be conducted 
by Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
from Jan. 1 to Mar. 31, next year. 
Entries will be judged and prizes 
divided into four classes: (1) School 
Activities, (2) People, (3) Pictorial, 
(4) Animals and Pets.® 
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PUNT FOOTBALL FOR GIRLS 


Contributed by Ruth Rich 


TYPE: Speedball LEVEL: Junior and senior high 
PLAYING AREA: Regulation EQUIPMENT: Football: pinnies 
girls speedball field of two colors 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 

This game. which is a modification of speedball. was designed to 
meet the interest in football of girls of junior and senior high school 
age. It is played by two teams of 11 players each, using regulation 
speedball player-positions and field. The game begins with a kick-off 
at center, as in football. 

In most cases, speedball rules apply. The ball is advanced by means 
of punting a ground ball, which the player picks up with the hands 
and punts toward the opponents’ goal: or, by passing an aerial ball 
which has been converted by catching a kicked ball before it touches 


the ground. 


SCORING: A field goal counts 3 points. The ball must be punted by 
a player outside the 6-yard penalty area. over and between the goal 
posts. A touchdown counts 6 points. The ball must be passed by a 
player outside the 6-yard penalty area to a teammate who is behind 
the goal line but not between the goal posts. A free kick becomes a 
free punt. Throw-in by opposite team is made on out-of-bounds play. 
In case of a tie-ball, the ball is awarded the defensive team. 


HOW WE DO IT 


FIST TENNIS 


Contributed by June G. Kynn and Michael Kynn 


TYPE: Volleyball LEVEL: Senior high 
PLAYING AREA: Gymnasium EQUIPMENT: Volleyball 


HOW WE PLAY IT: — 

COURT: Use half of the regulation basketball court. Draw a chalk 
line down the center parallel to the sidelines of the basketball court. 
This is the center line for Fist Tennis. The lines of the basketball 
court then become the boundaries. 

TEAMS: Two teams of from 5 to 40 players in each line up as for 


volleyball. The server is in the rear right-hand corner. “S” rotation 


is used. 


GAME: The server starts the game with an underhand serve. The 
ball must go over the center line. The object is to continue to rally 
by hitting with one fist or hand until one team fouls. thus giving a 
point to the serving team or giving the serve to the opposite team. 
Points may be made only while serving. The team that makes 15 


points first wins. 


FOULS: |. Ifthe ball bounces twice in succession. 

2. Ifa player hits the ball twice in succession. (He may hit 
again after someone else. The number of hits before the 
ball crosses the center line is unlimited. ) 

3. If the player hits the ball out-of-bounds. 

4. If a player uses two hands. ‘(Boys games are more suc- 
cessful when they use two open hands except on the serve. 
This would make the use of the fist a foul.) 

5. If the ball bounces across the center line. (It must be a 
direct hit.) 

6. If the ball hits any part of the body other than the hand 


and arm. 
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VISUAL 


MATERIALS 


JOHN FRIEDRICH 
Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Michgan State College 
East Lansing, Mich. 


PREPARING A TV PROGRAM 
ON WRESTLING 


By 
ROBERT V. ESMOND 
Director of Radio and Television 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 


DID YOU EVER wrestle with 1,000,000 
“fans” at ringside? That was the po- 
tential audience for a 15-minute pro- 
gram on wrestling presented recently 
by the Men’s Physical Education De- 
partment of Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, and telecast 
to 25 counties in southern Wisconsin 
and northern IIlinois. 

WREX-TV, Channel 13, in Rockford, 
Ill., invited the college to prepare a pub- 
lic service series of 15-minute programs. 
The TV program on wrestling was sug- 
gested by the TV station. 

John Reimer, senior member and cap- 
tain of Northern’s wrestling team, was 
assigned to work with me in the de- 
velopment of this program. The coach 
was unable to take active part in the 
program. 


Selecting Material 

Reimer soon found that his problem, 
in planning the program, was one of 
selection and simplification. Any group 
preparing a TV program faces this 
problem at the outset. Thirteen minutes 
~all the time there was after allowing 
time for standard opening and closing 
announcements — seemed unbelievably 
short. 

From his teammates, Reimer chose 
heavyweight Ralph Krupke and Al 
Hopkins, 147-pound member of the 
team, to assist with the demonstrations. 
I met with the program group two 
weeks before its date of presentation 
and watched the wrestlers “walk 
through” their program, checking on 
time. Minor changes were made, but 
program timing was good from the 
start. 

After the “walk through,” an action 
outline was prepared. This rough out- 
line listed the action in one column and 
in an adjoining column, a one-sentence 
description of that action filled in neces- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION- RECREATION 


ROLLER 
SKATING 


SKATES FROM 
AMERICA’S LEADING 
SKATE DISTRIBUTOR 


OVER 1,100 SCHOOLS ALREADY SKATING 


Its Easy!—Let Johnny Jones, Jr., America’s Largest Exclusive Roller Skate 
distributor, help you and supply you in starting a Roller Skating Program. A 
wonderful co-recreational sport, combining healthful exercise with low cost. 
Halls, gyms, or any unused floor area can handle large groups quickly, easily. 
For all your skate equipment needs, Johnny Jones, Jr. guarantees same-day 
delivery—at factory prices. Everything in skates, wheels, parts, and all accessories. 
Our representative will gladly call on you to discuss any floor program and 


help get you started. Write for free “Skate Facts” Booklets. 


NO SCRATCH—NO DAMAGE 


We recommend Rubber-Tired Clamp < 


ROLLER SKATE 


Skates by world-famous “*Chicago” 


guaranteed not to harm or mark waxed 
floors. Also, complete stocks of wood 


and fibre wheels. 


sary detail. Camera shots could be 
visualized from this outline and the final 
TV script prepared. 

To suit the requirements of TV, ac- 
tion had to be “canned,” the wrestlers 
soon learned—that is, pre-planned and 
followed through to the letter. For 
this type of program, ideas must be well 
in hand but exact wording need not. 
Canned wording cuts the spark of 
spontaneity and dulls the program. 

Much of the success of the TV pro- 
yram—and this is the point to remem- 
ber—depends on the ability of the group 
to follow the planned actions. The mo- 
ment one begins “ad-libbing” action, the 
producer, in safety, will call his camera- 


& 


men back and “play the cameras wide.” 
This allows him to “shoot” the complete 
setup but, more than likely, results in 
a shot less interesting than the one 
which was planned. 


Word Cues Helpful 

During rehearsal, Reimer, as narra- 
tor of the program, learned the im 
portance of directing his group through 
the exact pattern of pre-determined 
actions, and, adding a safety factor, to 
give helpful word cues on upcoming 
action. 

With four hours of rehearsal be- 
hind it and finished script in hand, 
this packaged program—‘Wrestling: 
Sport of Skill”—-was ready. After load- 
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Live-action motion picture 


on Menstrual Hygiene: 


MOLLY GROWS UP 


“Up-to-date and realistic. 
Students asked to see it over.” 
—Teacher 

© For girls 9-15 


e Sound, 16mm, b & w, 
length 15 minutes 


For Senior high and 
College use: 


EDUCATION FOR CHILDBIRTH 


Film Series 


Write for information: 


MEDICAL ARTS PRODUCTIONS 


11 W. 42nd Street, New York 36 


or 


414 Mason Street, San Francisco 2 


Exercise in your doorway 
with the original OLYMPIAN 


DOORWAY GYM BAR 


All steel, chromium plated. No nails 
or screws. Install or remove instantly. 
Holds over 250 Ibs. Valuable booklet 
of exercises included. GUARANTEED. 


Fits by Expansion Into Doorway. 
Send for catalog to 


DOORWAY GYM BAR CO. 


4720 N. KILPATRICK AVE. 
Chicago 30, Ill. 


ing two mats in the back of a college 
station wagon, the group left campus 
in mid-afternoon and arrived at the 
station—45 miles away—in time to 
“walk through” the program with the 
production director. 

Waiting their turn before the cam- 
eras, the wrestlers had an opportunity 
to see several “live” shows presented. 
Week after week, this watching experi- 
ence has proved of value to Northern’s 
program groups. It gives them a chance 
to project themselves into the spirit of 
TV presentation, to dispel any “butter- 
flies” (this may not happen until they’re 
before the cameras), and to become 
aware of the work of the floormen and 
cameramen, moving about taking their 
shots, throwing cues, and giving time 
signals. 


Program Gets Under Way 

After a standard opening announce- 
ment, used with each program, a 
camera cuts to Reimer and me seated 
behind a desk. Reimer’s outstanding 
background, including two conference 
championships, is mentioned in the in- 
troduction, and then he goes on to make 
a few general remarks about college 
wrestling. The skill aspects of the sport 
are pointed up, calling attention to the 
fact that endurance and balance, as well 
as strength, are important, 

As Reimer stands and leaves the set, 
the camera pans with him to the second 
set. There Krupke and Hopkins are 
working out on the mat. The workout 
stops, and each is introduced by Reimer. 
Reimer, in mentioning their weight di- 
visions, goes on to point out the other 
weight classifications in college wrest- 
ling. 

Meanwhile, Hopkins has picked up 
and now holds a large chart. Prepared 
in advance of the program, the chart 
indicates the scoring system for this 
sport. Using the chart, Reimer makes 


MUSIC 
DANCE 


PIA GILBERT 
Lecturer and Composer for Dance UCLA 
A 12” RCA VICTOR (Custom Recording) 
L.P. record 30 minutes of accompaniment 
for techniques, rhythmic fundamentals and 
composition. 
WITH 


ACCOMPANYING BROCHURE 
SPECIFICALLY WRITTEN FOR THIS 
RECORDING 


BY 
AILEENE LOCKHART 


Associate Professor USC 
Orders should be accompanied by check or 
institutional purchase order number. $6.00 
postpaid 
TO 


GLM PRODUCTIONS 
11400 BERWICK STREET 
LOS ANGELES 49, CALIF 


brief mention of the points and the vari 
ous ways in which they may be ac 
quired. To avoid glare and objectionable 
contrast, the chart has been prepared 
with black lettering on gray cardboard. 

The taiking part of the program has 
been brief, and Reimer gets his men into 
action quickly. Takedowns are first 
shown, with the leg dive and fireman's 
carry featured. After each action, 
Reimer calls for the men to repeat their 
work in slow motion. As the hold un- 
folds, and the camera moves in for a 
close-up shot, Reimer calls for the action 
to stop at several points. And as he 
does so, viewers get a ringside picture 
of where and how pressure is applied 
and how balance and leverage are 
brought into play. 

Representative riding holds, escapes, 
and pinning combinations are demon- 
strated and explained in similar fash- 
ion, As Reimer completes his comments 
on each hold, he then asks Hopkins and 
Krupke to show the counter measure for 
the hold, explaining the importance of 
knowing the “counters” as well as the 
basic holds. 

As the half-minute card comes up and 
Reimer takes his time cue, he quickly 
concludes the program with the sug- 
gestion that wrestling deserves con- 
sideration as a worthwhile addition to 
the physical education programs of 
schoozs not now offering the sport. 


Response Favorable 

The general response to Northern’s 
TV programs, such as that put on by 
the Men’s Physical Education Depart- 
ment, is indicated by the remark of an 
enthusiastic PTA member. She wrote, 
in part: 

“We have placed your programs on 
our recommended list. Our parent 
group enjoys them very much and we 
wish we could have such worthwhile 
programs more often.” 

Reimer and his teammates can attest 
to the fact that “such worthwhile pro- 
grams” are not come by easily. After 
hours of planning, additional hours of 
rehearsal time face the TV group. To 
be successful, an educational TV _ pro- 
gram demands and must have a great 
deal of advance planning. Only then 
can the co-operative efforts of students 
and staff produce the necessary quali- 
ties of effective simplicity and show- 
manship essential to TV. 

The TV experience of these young 
men, representing Northern’s Men’s 
Physical Education Department, will 
not remain unique for long. Physical 
education groups across the nation will 
find opportunities and challenges in TV 
readily available to them. The unlimited 
possibilities for TV programs on physi- 
cal education fire the imagination. The 
television invitations are on the way. 
Together they offer a vital challenge to 
those in physical education every- 
where. ® 
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EDWIN R. ELBEL 
Dept. of Physical Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


CONVENTION 
St. Paul, Minn.—Mar. 30-Apr. 2 


Glenn R. Gewdes 


ST. PAUL WINTER CARNIVAL 

More than 2,500 square and folk 
dancers from all parts of the nation 
will take part in the fifth annual 
Northwest Square Dance Festival, 
opening event on the 1955 St. Paul 
Winter Carnival program. 

The Dance Festival will be held Jan. 
28. The Carnival’s square dance pro- 
gram in the huge St. Paul Auditorium 
is the largest one held in the nine-state 
area surrounding St. Paul. 

On Jan. 30 will be the North Ameri- 
ean Ski Jumping Championships at 
Battle Creek Slide; National Speed 
Skating Championships at Como Park; 
National Majorette Championships in 
the Auditorium, and the world’s 
original ice-fishing contest at White 
Bear Lake. 

Other important events already in the 
planning stage are the Coronation of 
the Queen of Snows in the Auditorium, 
Feb. 1; the Torchlight Parade, Feb. 3; 
the American Legion Junior Ice Fishing 
Contest, Feb. 5; and the Carnival’s 
Sports Car Races on Ice at Lake 


Phalen, Feb. 6. 


Minnesota 


PLAN TO ATTEND YOUR 
DISTRICT CONVENTION 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


CARL £. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Boston, Mass.—Apr. 17-21 


EDA HONO? AWARDS 

Granting of Eastern District Asso- 
ciation Honor Awards is now being 
inaugurated. A Standing Committee 
has been appointed and wishes to re- 
ceive names of candidates from mem- 
bers of AAHPER in Eastern District. 

Names of candidates should be sub- 
mitted to any member of the commit- 
tee, as follows: George W. Ayars, State 
Dept., Dover, Del.; Clifford L. Brownell, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New 
York City; Ruth Evans, Springfield 
College, Mass.; Mazie V. Scanlon, Pub- 
lic Schools, Atlantic City, N.J.; Charles 
C. Wilson, Yale Univ., New Haven, 
Conn.; and William L. Hughes, Chair- 
man, Temple Univ., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Massachusetts Clayton Shay 


DOR. KARPOVICH WRITES FOR PUNJAB JOURNAL 
Peter V. Karpovich, M.D., of the 
Springfield College faculty, will serve 
as physiology expert for a physical edu- 
cation publication in Rupar, India. 

Dr. Karpovich, who is SC director of 
health education and professor of physi- 
ology, will answer questions in the field 
of physiology. The Physical Education 
Journal, published in Rupar by the 
Punjab Government College of Physical 
Education, will run a “Question and 
Answer” column in each issue and it is 
to this feature that Dr. Karpovich will 
contribute. 


HONORS FOR WOMEN’S RIFLE TEAM 
Boston University’s women’s rifle 
team, entering national competition for 


the first time, has placed two teams 
among the best of the nation. 

Results of the 1954 National Rifle 
Association Intercollegiate (Postal) 
Women’s Prone Team Championship 
place Boston University’s Team No. 1 
as third in the nation and the Team No. 
2 as fourth in the nation. Bronze 
medals will be awarded to members of 
both teams. 

The Boston University women’s rifle 
team has been undefeated in its inter- 
collegiate competition since it was or- 
ganized two years ago. 


Maine Rose Lambertson 


HEALTH CONFERENCE 

A health conference, for the purpose 
of vitalizing health education in the 
schools of Maine, was held at Farming- 
ton State Teachers College. 

The program was arranged — by 
Howard G. Richardson. Conference con 
sultant was Mary E. Spencer, health 
supervisor in the Malden, Massa- 
chusetts publie schools, 

Participating in the conference were 
representatives of the national agencies 
for Heart, Infantile Paralysis, Cancer, 
TB; teachers; nurses; nutrition special- 
ists; and others concerned in improv- 
ing health education. 

Emphasis in the work groups was on 
the initiation of health programs 
through actual experiences in living, 
utilizing all available community in 
terests and resources. 


MAINE STATE CONVENTION 
The annual convention of the 
MAHPER was held in Portland, 
The main speaker was Jay B. Nash 
of New York University. 


MIDWEST. DISTRIE 


MAURA CONLISK 
Assistant Superintendent 
Health, Physical Education, and Safety 
Office of the Supt. of Public Instruction 
Springfield, Hlinois 


CONVENTION 
Columbus, O.—Mar. 30-Apr. 1 


Illinois Maura Conlisk 


LEWIS JOINS STATE STAFF 
James W. Lewis, director of athletics 
and physical education, Community 
High School, Pekin, Ill. has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Office of the 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction, 
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Springfield, I}. Mr. Lewis takes over 
the duties of his new position Dec. 1, 
1954. 


1AHPER STATE CONVENTION 

The Illinois AHPER held its second 
annual state convention in Peoria, Nov. 
18-20, at the Pere Marquette Hotel. 
Harold Weldin was the convention 
manager and local arrangements were 
made by members of the faculty of 
the Peoria Public Schools. 

Co-ordination and planning of the 
program was under the direction of 
Kk. L. Hill of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. William R. Fenstemacher of 
George Williams College, Chicago, is 
President of the State Association. 
Rabbi Isserman, St. Louis, Missouri, 
was the main speaker at the opening 
general session. Shirley Hamrin, pro- 
fessor of education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, was the banquet 
speaker. 


MISS JEWETT IN HOLLAND 

Ann Jewett, asst. prof. of physical 
education and education, Univ. of 
Illinois, is on a Fulbright Lectureship 
for 1954-55 in Holland. She will teach 
in the Hague Academy for Physical 
Education at Merant. She attended 
an orientation course at Noordwljk. 


Indiana 


George F. Cousins 


SCHOOL HEALTH CONFERENCES 

School health conferences are being 
held this fall at various colleges and 
universities throughout Indiana. These 
programs are carried out as one means 
of providing in-service education for 
teachers, 

They are also effective in providing 
aun opportunity for physicians, dentists, 
public health personnel, and school per- 
sonnel to gain a better understanding 
of their respective roles in the school 
health program. 


CUSTODIAN SCHOOLS 
As another service in the area of 
school health in Indiana, conferences 
for school custodians are being held 
throughout the siate. This is a co- 
operative project of the State Board 
of Health and Purdue University, 


1954 HEALTH WORKSHOP 

The 11th annual School and Com- 
munity Health Workshop was held on 
the Indiana University Campus, Aug- 
ust 13-27. Eleven health and welfare 
ugencies of the state co-operated with 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the State Board of Health, and 
the School of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation of Indiana Univer- 
sity in conducting the workshop, which 
was attended by 215 people. 

The 12th workshop is being planned 
for August 11-27, 1955. 
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1954-55 INDIANA AHPER OFFICERS 

President: Hester Beth Bland. Presi- 
dent-elect: Homer Allen, Past-Presi- 
dent: Richard Tiernan. Vice-President 
for Health: J. Keogh Rash. Vice-Presi- 
dent for Physical Education: Catherine 
Wolf. Vice-President for Recreation: 
Harry Gragner. Secretary: LaRetha 
Leyman. Treasurer: John Magnabosco. 


Michigan Delia P. Hussey 
NEW COLORED FILM 

The Physical Education Department 
of Northeast Intermediate School at 
Midland, Mich., is in the process of 
making a 16-mm colored movie illus- 
trating orientation, content of a year’s 
program, methods and devices, teaching 
aids, and evaluation of the current 
school year. 


NEW FIELD HOUSE 
Michigan Normal’s million dollar 
field house is now under construction 
and will be completed by Sept. 1, 1955. 


LAWRENCE GOLDING 


Physical Education Dept. 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


CONVENTION 
Lewiston, Idaho—April 13-15 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 
The Executive Board of the North- 
west District of the AAHPER, held its 
Convention Planning Meeting in Walla 
Walla, Wash., Oct. 9. 


NORTHWEST CONVENTION PLANS 

The 24th annual District Convention 
will be held in Lewiston, Idaho, April 
13-16, 1055. Physical education will be 
highlighted this year. Eleanor Meth- 
eny, University of Southern California, 
AAHPER Vice-President for Physical 
Education, will be one of the speakers. 
Negotiations are under way to bring 
two other speakers of prominence to 
the Northwest. 

In addition to four general sessions 
highlighting health, physical education, 
and recreation, section meetings will 
be held on therapeutics, research, stu- 
dent interests, aquatics, elementary 
physical education, high school boys 
physical education, high school girls 
physical education, National Section for 
Girls and Women’s Sports, men’s ath- 
letics, college section, and dance. 


MARY BEYRER 


Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


CONVENTION 
Tulsa, Okla.—Apr. 12-15 


Florida Henry F. Deck 


COACH ODENEAL AT AIR FORCE BASES 

William T. Odeneal, head volleyball 
coach at Florida State University in 
Tallahassee, was asked by the North- 
east Air Force Command to visit in 
October seven northern air force bases 
and lecture to physical training per- 
sonnel. 


CASKEY SETTLE 
New Mexico Highlands Univ 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


CONVENTION 
Las Cruces, N. Mex.—April 20-23 


Gladys Milliken 


NMAHPER CONVENTION 

The annual convention of NMAHPER 
was held in Albuquerque, Oct. 28 and 
29 with President Frances McGill, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, presiding, The 
topic under discussion was “How can 
we upgrade health, physical education, 
and recreation programs in New 
Mexico?” 

After a short general meeting, each 
section met separately: Health, under 
the chairmanship of Janet Burnes, 
Carlsbad City Schools; Recreation with 
Jim Delamater, N. M. Institute of Min- 
ing and Technology, as chairman; 
Physical Education under the chair- 
manship of Joe Dickson, Eastern New 
Mexico Univ. 

Following the luncheon, there was a 
student section meeting at which Fred 
Hinger, Portales Public Schools, gave 
a demonstration on square dancing. 


New Mexico 
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TEACHING HELPS 


Prepared especially for AAHPER members by the Association 


Professional Books 


*Children in Focus, Their Health and Activity. 1954 AAHPER 
Yearbook. Health education, physical education, ree- 
reation education in the elementary school. 288 pp. $3.50 

*Developing Democratic Human Relations Through Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, and Recreation. First AAHPER 


Yearbook. 1951. 562 pp. $3.00 
*Measurement and Evaluation Materials Applied to Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 1950. 138 pp. $2.50 


*Administrative Problems in Health Education, Physical Education, 

and Recreation. 1953. 136 pp. Paper $2.00 
Cloth $2.50 

Evaluation Schedules for Major Programs in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Kecreation. Prepared for the 
AACTE accreditation plan. 1952. 

A set of schedules (all 3 areas) $1.00 
Separate schedule (one area) 50c 

**Putting PR into HPER. Public Relations handbook, pub- 
lished jointly by the AAHPER and the National 
Schoc! Public Relations Association. 1953. 68 pp. 

The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Report of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education, NEA 
and AMA. 1951. 18 pp. 50c 
Research Underway and Research Needed. Compiled by the 
Research Council. Mimeo. 50 pp. 


$1.00 


$1.00 


Loopfilms 


Artificial Respiration. 4 loops on back-pressure arm-lift 
method. Complete with adapter to fit any projector, 
and commentary. Set $4.50 
Diving. 9 loops, with one fancy dive on each. Commentary 
by Phil Moriarty, diving coach, Yale University. Fea- 
tured is an Olympic Champion. Complete with adapter 
and instructions. Set $15.00 


Quantity 


Children in Focus 
Developing Democratic Human Relations 
Measurement and Evaluation 
Administrative Problems 
Evaluation Schedules 
Set 

(Specify Area) One 
Putting PR into HPER 
The Physical Educator Asks About Health 
Research Underway and Research Needed 
Artificial Respiration Loopfilm 
Diving Loopfilm 
Basketball Filmstrip 


Name 


Address 


1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 


* 10% discount on single copies to AAHPER members only. On quantity orders, NEA 
discount is as follows: 2-9 copies, 10%; 
When NEA discount is allowed, single copy discount will not apply. 
** No single copy discount. NEA discount on quantity orders. 


ORDER BLANK 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Filmstrips 


Basketball Rules for Girls. A set of 6 filmstrips in full color. 
With captions. Available by purchase only, no rentals. $24.00 


Official Sports Guides for Girls and Women 


Archery-Riding Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 
Basketball Guide, 1954-55 50c 
Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 
Soccer-Speedball, 1954-56 75¢ 
Tennis-Badminton, 1954-56 75¢ 


Special NSGWS Publications 


Selected Basketball Articles. A collection of articles by out 
standing authors from Official 
1936-1953. 96 pp. 


Jusketball Guides, 

$1.00 

Reprint Official Basketball Rules, 1954-55. (Reprint of the 
Rules Section only of the Official Basketball Guide.) 
Special discount: 1-9 copies, 25¢ ea.; 10-49 copies, 20¢ 
ea.; 50-99 copies, 17¢ ea.; 100 or more, 15¢ ea, 

Sports Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual. 1954 edition, by Frederica 
Bernhard and Marjorie EF. Fish. A packet of 8x5 
ecards listing more than 150 sports films, filmstrips, 
and slides. This new packet combines all listings in 


1951, 1952, 1953 packets. $1.50 
Special Events in the Physical Education Program. Revised 1951. 

Suggested organizations and sample programs for as- 

semblies, demonstration, and other feature events. $1.25 
Standards in Sports for Girls and Women. Revised 1953. Guid- 

ing principles prepared by the Standards Committee. 

54 pp. 


10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33 3%. 


Quantity 
Archery-Riding Guide, 1954-56 
Basketball Guide, 1954-55 
Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1954-56 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1954-56 
Soccer-Speedball, 1954-56 
Tennis-Badminton, 1954-56 

Selected Basketball Articles 

Reprint Official Basketball Rules 
Sports Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual 
Special Events 


Standards in Sports 


| AAHPER Member 
| Non-Member 


Bill Me 


Amount Enclosed 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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For the newest in basketballs—specify 


ilson 
BASKETBALLS 


NEW WILSON K4-P— official ball cf the 
National Basketball Association, 

New nylon-reinforced carcass assures 
maximum rebound and more uniform 
outer surface. Aniline-dyed full grain 
pebbled leather cover gives finest touch 
and extra durability. Skived leather panel 
edges give extra grip. 


NEW 1955 WILSON JET 

Last-Bilt construction with 4-ply fabric 
carcass formed and fused for permanent 
balance, perfect roundness. Finest cut 
full grain pebbled cowhide. Deep rubber- 
channel seams. Official size, weight and 
rebound. 


af, EXCLUSIVE! 

WEP WILSON Grip-Tite PROCESS 
Gives ball superb feel when dry. Players get 
same dry-ball grip security even when hands 
are wet with perspiration. 


world’s largest manufacturer 
of sports equipment 


WILSON SPORTING GOOCS CO., CHICAGO e« 


Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities © (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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